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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD WOLSELEY has succeeded. He has forced his 
way to the Nile, and opened direct communication with 
Khartoum. On the 18th inst., the day after the battle of 
Abou Klea, Sir Herbert Stewart resolved to make a single con- 
tinuous march of twenty-three miles to the Nile, and so prevent 
the re-formation of the euemy. Starting at two o'clock, he 
marched through the afternoon and night; but the exhausted 
condition of his camels delayed him, and at daybreak on the 
19th he found the enemy, probably 5,000 strong, ready to attack 
him at a point five miles this side of Metemmeh. He threw-up 
an entrenchment, and ordered a halt for breakfast; but the 
Arabs, among whom were many of the Mahdi’s own troops or 
“‘ dervishes,” threw in a continuous fire, under which men began 
to fall fast. The General himself received a bullet in the groin, 
and fell, the correspondents of the Standard and Morning Post 
were killed, and some seventy more were wounded. Sir C. 
Wilson, therefore, on whom the command devolved, constructed 
aredoubt to shelter the wounded and the baggage; and with 
less than a thousand men, on the afternoon of the 19th, resumed 
the march to the river. The Arabs attacked the advancing 
square furiously, but the British were as steady as automata; 
the place of each man who feli was silently filled up, and the 
heavy fire withered the charging forces. The Arabs literally 
fell “in lines,” and not one reached the square, which, before 
nightfall, was at Gubat on the river, a little south of Metemmeh, 
and nearer Khartoum. 











Gubat was entrenched, and on the 21st, or 22nd—the accounts 
differ—Sir Charles Wilson, being joined by four steamers from 
Khartoum which had been hovering about Metemmeh, and by 
some hundreds of General Gorgon’s negroes, made: a recon- 
naissance in force against Metemmeh. The village was found 
to be defended by loop-holed walls, and garrisoned by a large 
force, in part sent down from Omdurman, commanded by an 
Emir, Ali Moussa, reputed for courage and fanaticism. The 
General, therefore, decided that the logs f life would be too 
great, and returned to the entrenchment. He dispatched 
Captain Pigott to inform Lord Wolseley and request rein- 
forcements, and leaving Colonel Boscawen in command of 
the entrenchment on the river, started with two steamers and 
the Royal Sussex for Khartoum. Captain Pigott found the 
Desert free, crossed it in four days—a splendid ride—and on the 
28th Colonel Redvers Buller, with 1,000 men, had started from 
Korti for Gubat. ; 

The intention is, it is believed, to storm Metemmeh, and 
turn that post into a depdt, to which, if General Gordon 
will consent, the garrison of Khartoum may be brought 
down. It is quite possible, however, that General Gordon 
will refuse, declaring that a Government shall be estab- 
lished in Khartoum, and that the Mahdi shall not have it. If 
he takes this course, it may be unavoidable to enter Khartoum in 
force, and fight at least one needless battle with the Mahdi, who 


is either ruling at Omdurman, or is encamped just outside it. 
Tn the former case, General Wolseley may retire from the Soudan 
late in February ; but in the latter all available force must be con- 
centrated at Khartoum ; the Desert must be cleared from Suakim 
to Berber; and the duration of the campaign may be indefinitely 
prolonged. Lord Wolseley, it is believed, inclines to withdraw the 
garrison of Khartoum; but General Gordon is an unknown 
quantity in the arrangements, and is governed by ideas not limited 
by English interests. In any event, the resolution of the Govern- 
ment to abandon the Soudan to its own inhabitants holds good, 
and will, we believe, be approved by the English people. Men who 
can fight like the Soudanese can govern themselves if they 
please; and if they do not please, must just take the con- 
sequences of their own wilfuluess. We might as well be asked 
to govern the Kabyles of the Atlas, or the people of the Arctic 
Regions. 


We hope after this experience we shall hear less of the incom- 
petence of the “ new” English soldiers. Wellington’s men in 
the Peninsula were disorderly roughs compared with the lads 
who, under General Stewart, marched across 200 miles of desert, 
bore a distressing lack of water without flinching, fought 
and won two battles against enemies eight times their own 
number, and as brave as themselves, killed as many as them- 
selves, and wounded twice as many more, lost one-fifth of their 
own total by death or wounds, broke into ringing cheers at 
the sight of the Nile, and though almost sleepless for four 
days, begged on the fifth to be allowed to storm Metemmeh. 
The plain truth of the matter is, that whenever circumstances 
allow us to maintain rigid discipline, to keep the men entirely 
from extra drink, and to harden them with work, the English 
soldiers are better than they ever were. It is the worrying, yet 
relaxed, discipline of English barracks, the overplus of liquor 
obtainable, and the want of occupation which makes the men 
deteriorate. No brigade of conscripts would have crossed the 
Bayuda, for the officers would have wanted more men, the men 
would have been half-hearted, and the physical distress from 
want of sleep and water would have found out the weak point 
of all conscript armies, the existence in them of thousands who 
dread and detest soldiering. 


The Fenian dynamitards have made another effort to do mis- 
chief, this time with some success. About two o'clock on Satur- 
day, three men, of whom two are believed to have been dressed as 
women, made three separate attempts on publicbuildings. One 
left a parcel on the steps leading to the Crypt under West- 
minster Hall, a second deposited a similar one “ just within the 
entrance of the House of Commons,” and a third placed his 
package between two of the racks in the Armoury of the Tower. 
The parcel on the steps was seen by a policeman, who with 
great courage carried it up to Westminster Hall, where it ex- 
ploded, blowing a great hole in the floor, four feet deep, injuring 
two policemen seriously, and a Mr. Green who was looking on, 
and shattering some of the stained-glass windows. The parcel 
in the House of Commons tore-up Mr. Gladstone’s seat, 
destroyed some heavy balks of timber, flung some seats up to 
the gallery, excavated the floor, so that “tons of brickwork and 
masonry have poured downwards through the hole,” and 
did considerable injury to the roof. The parcel left in the 
old banqueting-room of the Tower injured that room and the 
neighbouring Council-room, twisted the rifles stacked there, 
caused a fire,—which was, however, speedily extinguished,— 
and wounded two girls of nineteen, and two children. The total 
damage is estimated at £20,000. The experts believe that about 
six pounds of dynamite were used in each parcel, but are per- 
plexed as to the method of ignition. They reject the notion of 
the fuse, and see no trace of any machinery. It is clear that 
some contrivance acting slowly was employed, as the miscreants 
left the Crypt steps and the House of Commons in safety. 





The police have arrested a man named Cunningham, whom 
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they suspect of being the agent employed to blow-up the Tower. 
He is an Irish-American, gave a false address, and in public 
gives an indifferent account of himself.. It is believed, however, 
that he has made fuller statements to the police, which hav 
placed them on a track they consider hopeful. There is, how- 
ever, only a chance of the detection of the criminals, as they ar 
unwounded; and informers are alarmed by the fate of Carey, 
and by the unreasoning detestation they have to face. The 
explosions have had, however, the good effect of arousing 
American indignation. The Senate of the United States on 
Monday passed, by sixty-three votes to one, a resolution utterly 
condemning such crimes, the solitary exception being one Riddle- 
berger, presumably a German, sent to the Senate by the “ re- 
adjusting,” that is, the repudiating, party in West Virginia. 
A Bill, moreover, making the manufacture, sale, or storage 
of dynamite for such purposes felony, and punishing the 
collection of subscriptions for purposes of outrage, will, it is 
believed, pass the Legislatures of New York and Philadelphia. 
A Treaty for the purpose would be a readier instrument, as 
under the Constitution all Courts must recognise it; but we 
welcome the rising of healthy sentiment in the Union with 
sincere pleasure. It may one day extend to Ireland; but at 
present Mr. Parnell delivers address after address without one 
word of reproof for the dynamitards, and his audiences do not 
punish him for the omission. Yet if the relatives of the injured 
attempted reprisals, Ireland would ring with denunciations of 
British brutality and wickedness. 
The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) is to be our next Bishop 
of London; and we believe that the Government could have made 
no better choice. Dr. Temple is eminently a strong man, as well 
as a good man. He went to Exeter the most unpopular oi 
Bishops, and will leave it one of the most popular. He is a 
vigorous administrator, and the diocese of London need svigour. 
He is also a very impressive preacher, and it is not all vigour 
that can be impressive. Yet, in such an inert population as 
that of London,—inert we mean for all spiritual purposes,— 
impressiveness is one of the great conditions of success. 


On Monday Mr. Parnell addressed a very large meeting of 
the people of Clare, at Miltown Malbay, after cutting the first 
sod of the West-Clare Railway. Mr. Parnell made absolutely 
no reference to the disgraceful conspiracy which had resulted in 
the dynamite explosions of Saturday, though it is next to im- 
possible that what had happened two days previously had not 
been telegraphed to Miltown Malbay before the meeting. It 
is, however, part of his system to ignore what it is neither con- 
venient for him to condemn nor safe for him to approve. His 
speech was of the usual kind, beginning with a vindictive refer- 
ence to Mr. Clifford Lioyd, then denouncing those who are 
tempted by “ the I'ather of evil” to take possession of a farm 
from which another [rishman has been evicted; and finally assuring 
the farmers of Clare that every penny spent by them in supporting 
evicted tenants would be worth thousands of pounds to them 
hereafter. Nay, he went further, and twisting the text of the 
New Testament to his purpose, declared that the farmer who is 
tempted to take a farm from which another has been evicted by 
the landlord, ought to repent himself and “ put the bulk 
of his fellow-countrymen in the position to say that there 
is more joy in heaven over one lost sinner who repenteth 
than over ninety-nine just men who need no repentance,” 
where the sinner who repents appears to be the man who 
prefers Boycotting others to being Boycotted himself, and the 
just men who need no repentance are those who have always 
Boycotted others without mercy. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstoue, in his speech at Leeds on Tuesday, 
referred to this speech of Mr. Parnell’s, and exhorted his hearers 
not to let their just wrath at such speeches relax their deter- 
mination to put an end to the wrongs of Ireland, but rather 
confirm them still more in that determination. “ Because some 
Irishmen behaved detestably, because many of them did not rise 
up to their duty as they considered they ought, thatis no reason 
why justice should not be done to those behind them.” It is really 
a great reason why justice should be done to the Irish people, 
that so many of the Irish representatives do all in their power 
to travesty and exaggerate Irish claims. 
people are even in greater need of justice than a people whose 
representatives are scrupulously accurate and fair. 
habitual distortion and caricature of their claims is 
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of their rights. On the subject of the renewal next Session of 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
suggested that it would be very well to extend at least some 
portion of that Act to Great Britain, and so to strengthen the 
law against secret perpetrators of outrage in this countrv.— 
a suggestion on which we have written at length elsewhere. 





Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at Exeter on Tuesday, at the 
fourth annual dimner of the St. Thomas’s branch of the Exeter 
Working-Men’s Conservative Union, and in doing so pleaded 
guilty to the accusation that had been brought against him,— 
that whenever he addressed his Devonshire friends, he seemed 
to be talking toa family party. We cannot ourselves see the 
justice of the remark. Sir Stafford Northcote seems to ug to 
say much the same sort of things to the Devonshire Conserya. 
tives that he says to all other Conservatives,—neither more 
contidential things nor more exciting; and if such a speech as that 
of Tuesday was a family-party speech, we can only say that the 
family party appears to be a very dull party, like the Conserva- 
tive Party itself. Sir Stafford Northcote promised that the 
Government should be brought to a “heavy reckoning ” 
for all the fighting in Egypt, which they had held ont 
hopes of avoiding, and which Sir Stafford Northcote believes 
that they might have avoided by earlier and prompter action, 
He was also determined to press all their Colonial sing on 
the Government, and to take-them to task for their misunder- 
standing with Germany. The endeavour of Sir Stafford North- 
cote to find a new Conservative line was something like the 
fishing which is carried on by a trawling-net. Whatever he 
could fish-up he did fish-up, turned it over, asked himself if he 
could make anything of it against the Government, and if he 
could not threw it back again into the sea. It was a speech 
of feeble omniwm gdtherum reproaches, and of a very mis- 
cellaneous character indeed. 


Mr. Bright and My, Chamberlain delivered speeches to their 
constituents in Birmingham on Thursday, which were received 
with the usual enthusiasm. Mr. Bright began by warning the 
people how easy it is even for a great Democracy to commit 
errors and transgressions, which are in some respects even 
worse than the errors and transgressions of unpopular Govern- 
ments, because there is no appeal to any external power which 
can reverse the consequences of the error. He instanced the 
sanction given by the United States to slavery, and the sanction 
given by France to the warin Tonquin. Mr. Bright appealed 
to the people to make the election of 1886 as new and remark- 
able a starting-point for a better policy as the elections of 1832 
and 1868 had been, and to do something worthy of the abolition 
of slavery by the Ten-pounders, or of the Education Act passed 
by the housholders of the towns. He thought that in Scotland 
and Wales the Church might be disestablished,—for this he 
held that the time would be ripe,—but for the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church he did not think the time would 
arrive in the next Parliament. He hoped further for the 
thorough reform of the Land-laws, for the diminution of exe 
penditure on the Army and Navy, and for a policy of peace. 
The condition of France had been described by M. Pelletan in 
these words :— They enjoyed a state of peace, soothed by 
occasional acts of rapine.” We had not had much of the state 
of peace, but we had had plenty of the soothing due to acts 
of rapine; and he hoped to see these put an end to. Further, 
Mr. Bright deprecated the attempt to draw closer the bonds 
between England and her Colonies as a move in the wrong 
direction, which only loads the British Government with 
responsibilities for which it is quite unfitted, and whick 
successive Administrations have found themselves hardly able 


to bear. 


My. Chaniberlain, after a graceful reference to the gallantry 
of Colonel Burnaby, whose death he deplored, and after 
challenging Mr. Parnell to join in the denunciations of the 
dynamite outrages, went on to regret the deficiencies in the 
reform of Parliament, especially the plural votes left to a few 
like himself, the monopoly of representation given to the 
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rich by the absence of any provision for the payment of 
Members, and the exclusion of manhood suffrage. He 
hoped that the attempt to impose a Theistic test on 
Members 1 h soon, perhaps even by 


would be dealt with 
present Parliament ; 1 he ridiculed Sir 
ortheote for trying to wheedle the agricultural labourers 
naking no use of their rights when they get them. He 
2 Local Government Bill under which the rural 
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communities would have power to acquire land and use it 


for the benefit of the villages; and gave some interesting 
details of what Lord Tollemache has done on his own estate in 
this direction. Further, he advocated a graduated income-tax, 
asserting that the poor pay taxation to the amount of 7} per 





aspirations must be gratified by a larger share in the adminis- 


| tration of their own country. He was sure that the Indians were 


, competent to administer their own municipalities; and he had 
_ endeavoured to increase their power of local self-government, 


cent. on their means, while he himself pays only 6 per cent. on | 
his; and he insisted that the breaking-up of the great estates | 


must be the first great step in Land-law Reform. The speech 
was a little too much the speech of the agitator of the future, 
rather than of the Minister of the present. 


though he did not intend to give up or to relax the central 
control. There were now in Bengal 170 elective municipalities ; 


in the North-West, 97; in the Punjab, 122; in Madras, 24; in 
Bombay, 45; and in the Central Provinces, 61; or 519 in all,— 


| of which nine-tenths at least had been created during his reign. 
He believed that it was not only England’s duty, but England’s 
| necessity, to make the Indians “ partakers of our civilisation ;” 


This day week Mr. Trevelyan, in speaking at the opening of 


the Edgehill Training College for Female Teachers, expressed 
his satisfaction that the College was to be made an undenomi- 
national one on a Scriptural basis :—“ That he believed to be a 
very brief but perfectly accurate and adequate description of 
what, putting aside their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
he believed to be the religion of Great Britain. It represented 
an education of religion and morality which, if they were left to 
themselves, nineteen-twentieths of the Protestant parents in 
England, Scotland, and Wales were satisfied with for their 
children. It was because he believed this, and because he 
thought that it was not recognised sufficiently in the Bill of 
1870—which, in his opinion, perpetuated and sanctioned differ- 
ences that existed elsewhere than in the hearts of the people— 
that he, as a young man, left her Majesty’s Government; and 
everything that he had seen of the working of that truly great 
measure confirmed him in his opinion.” So far as we under- 
stand Mr. Trevelyan’s drift, he thinks it better that, during the 
hours of religious teaching, children should be educated together 
in a truncated creed, the real significance of which may not be 
examined into or explained, than that they should be educated 
separately in creeds of old historic growth, even though the 
parents strongly prefer the latter method, for which, as he 
admits, the Roman Catholics, and, as we believe, many of the more 
earnest Protestant Churches, eagerly contend. Surely what he 
contended for in the Bill of 1870 was virtually the destruction of 
all denominational schools and their supersession by State-aided 
schools of what may be called religious compromise. We do 
not call My. Trevelyan’s action in that matter the true sort of 
Liberalism. Rather was it the Whig Liberalism that dis- 
courages all eager personal convictions. 





Italy alone, among the larger Powers, is upholding the policy of 

the British Government in Egypt. The Premier, Signor Mancini, 
on Thursday assured the Chamber that an agreement existed 
between Italy and England; and that, although no treaty had 
been signed, the policy of the two countries would move in 
parallel lines. It appears to have been agreed that Italy should 
occupy Assab, opposite Aden, and Massowah, the port giving 
entrance to Abyssinia. The Italians are inclined to seek their 
share of Africa in this direction, and to employ in the work a 
considerable force, no less than 15,000 men being held in 
readiness. England can work with Italy more easily than 
with any other of the Powers; and the Italians are, next to the 
Greeks—who also work heartily with us—the most numerous of 
the colonists in Egypt. In the event of a real struggle with France 
mercy of the English fleet in Algeria and Indo-China—the 
adhesion of the great Italian ironclads might prove of serious 
importance. The Italians are rapidly filling Buenos Ayres, 
where, in the city at least, they possess a clear majority, and 
make patient, industrious, and reasonable colonists. With the 
convict lakour they will employ they may make of Massowah a 
fine port. 

Lord Ripon is being warmly welcomed, not only in Ripon, 
but in the whole North of England. At Leeds, on Wednesday, 
he was received by the Liberal Club, and made a speech 
describing the work of his Viceroyalty. He found himself at 
war with Afghanistan, and there was imminent danger that if 
we departed the country would fall into anarchy; but he had 
so arranged matters, that there was a strong Government at 
Cabul, and that our relations with Afghans were never so 
friendly as at present. The condition of the finances when he 
landed was not satisfactory, though the alarm had been 
exaggerated; but after taking-off from two to three millions of 
taxes, and establishing Free-trade, he had left the Treasury, as 
was acknowledged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, in a 
sound and healthy condition. He had enlarged the area of 
education, and felt that if educated men were produced, their 





and that to attempt to rule 259 millions of people by the sword 
alone was “ blustering folly.” 


Piedmout has been visited this winter with a kind of hurri- 
cane of avalanches. Some cause still not traceable, but possibly 
connected with the earth-shakings in Spain, has loosened the 
snow in huge masses, so that one after its fall was found to be 
a mound forty yards high by two hundred long. This mass 
killed forty persons, while a similar one from the same mountain 
buried twenty-nine more. Entire lists of villages have been 
overwhelmed, and valleys like the Val d’Aosta choked-up so 
that entrance or exit is impossible. Not one Alpine village has 
escaped some loss; and large bodies of soldiers are employed in 
merely cutting ways through the snow to carry relief to the 
wretched inhabitants. In some instances entire families have 
been destroyed, and in others the few survivors have gone mad 
with grief and fear. No calamity more dreadful has struck a 
mountain community in our time, or one so curiously exceptional. 

t is as if the avalanches had been fired from a Gatling instead 
of, as usual, from a rifle. 


A. remarkable lecture, on the causes of agricultural and 
financial depression, was delivered on Thursday week in Edin- 
burgh, at the Institute of Bankers, by Mr. George Auldjo 
Jamieson, who emphatically agreed with Mr. Dillwyn’s opinion, 
given at Swansea on the previous Monday, that one of the causes 
of depression is due to the over-production of Limited Liability 
Companies,—Companies which Mr. Jamieson described as “ in- 
vading all the avenues of commerce, hustling the rich merchant 
and manufacturer, the man who combined his own skill and his 
own capital,—and going on swelling the current of production, 
careless alike of whether the goods are needed or whether their 
manufacture is remunerative.” He held that the withdrawal 
of a large quantity of capital now invested in these Limited 
Liability Companies must precede the revival of trade, and that 
this withdrawal would cause a temporary fall of wages, without 
which he did not see how commerce could revive. He attributed 
a great deal of the depression to the Protective tariffs of foreign 
countries, and what he termed the defective Free-trade of our 
own. But on this last point he did not fully explain himself, 
only stating that “ Free-trade, in the sense of the unrestricted 
exchange of the products of labour in the best markets which alone 
benefits the operative class, had as yet been conspicuous only by 
its absence.” What, then, ave the restrictions which prevent 
this exchange of the products of labour in the best markets, so 
far as they depend on causes which the British nation can 
remove? We wish Mr. Jamieson would supplement his very 
valuable lecture by explaining more fully what he refers to under 
this head. 





We omitted last week to notice a rather remarkable and satis- 
factory phenomenon in Wales,—the extraordinary enthusiasm 
with which a Jesuit Father was received at Denbigh during the 
Temperance Conference of the week before last. On Wednes- 
day, the 14th, Father Bernard Vaughan addressed the Con- 
ference in the Drill Hall in a speech of certainly very unusual 
ability and of elaborate finish,—in fact,in an oration of the kind 
which is now almost a thing of the past. But that, even at a 
Temperance Conference, a Welsh audience,—Protestant beyond 
what it is easy for us in London to wnderstand,-should be 
described in a Welsh paper as “rising ex iasse and cheering in 
the most demonstrative manner, the excitement being very 
reat” after a Jesuit priest’s specch, tolls more of the rapidly- 
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rowing mildness of religious prejudices in the United Kingdom 
han any incident we have ever chronicled. In truth, the speech 
was a very eloquent one, and doubtless delivered with all the 
practised elocution of a master. But twenty years ago even 
such a master, if avowedly a Jesuit, could not have charmed an 
audience of Welsh Protestants. 
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Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a—— 
THE RELIEF OF KHARTOUM. 


“T ORD WOLSELEY’S daring plan has succeeded; and 

Sir Charles Wilson, with the Royal Sussex, is probably 
by this time in Khartoum. The anxiety felt in London as to 
the ultimate success of the Desert march was well justified, 
for Sir Herbert Stewart with his minute force had to cut his way 
through to the river by sheer fighting, and by persistent march- 
ing, till his men, when they arrived on the bank, had been three 
nights without sleep, and Metemmeh is not taken yet; but 
still, the advanced brigade is encamped in safety on the Nile, 
steamers communicate between them and General Gordon, and 
the Desert road between Korti and Metemmeh has been cleared. 
Fifteen hundred Englishmen have defeated at least 10,000 Arabs 
in their own Desert, killing a total number far in excess of their 
own. After the severe engagement at Abou Klea on the 17th inst., 
Sir Herbert Stewart felt that rapidity was his only chance of 
preventing the enemy from entrenching themselves across 
his path, and so barring his road to water; and on the 
afternoon of the 18th he commenced a forced march, hoping 
to reach the river before daylight. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to leave so many men at Abou Klea, to hold the position 
and guard the sick, that his force was reduced to barely a 
thousand men; the camels were much exhausted, and it was 
found impossible either to move quickly or to reduce the 
camel-drivers to the necessary silence. By daybreak, therefore, 
of the 19th, the Brigade had only accomplished eighteen miles ; 
and the enemy, posted five miles in front of Metemmeh, and 
warned of the British approach by the noise, were ready for 
the attack. They counted, it is believed, five thousand 
men. General Stewart accordingly called a halt, and 
threw-up a light entrenchment, upon which the Arabs 
poured a continuous and most harassing fire, wounding 
the General severely,—though the last accounts of him are 
good,—with eight or nine officers, and some seventy men. The 
Arabs suffered heavily from the return fire; but it became 
speedily evident that the force must advance, and at 2 o’clock 
Sir Charles Wilson, who had succeeded to the command, 
leaving all baggage and wounded men within a redoubt thrown- 
up by the Engineers under a hot fire, commenced his march 
for the river, his orders being, if opposed, to strike it south 
of Metemmeh, on the road to Khartoum. The enemy made a 
supreme effort to check the square, and repeatedly charged, 
five of the Mahdi’s “ Emirs” in particular throwing away their 
lives; but Sir C. Wilson had an advantage not possessed by 
Sir H. Stewart at Abou Klea. The Arabs were compelled to 
cross three hundred yards of open ground to reach the square, 
and they never reached it. The English, aware of their 
numerical weakness for a hand-to-hand encounter, fired like 
machines; the terrible arm of civilisation, the spray of lead 
from the breech-loaders, mowed the Arabs down “in entire 
lines” as they advanced, and no man of the enemy reached 
within fifty yards of the advancing square. Lord Wolseley 
says the Arabs fought with less energy than on the 17th inst., 
and this is confirmed by the correspondents ; but they fell in 
hundreds, and the fate of their wounded is horrible to con- 
template. The British, enveloped in their own fire as 
in an enchanted robe, scarcely suffered; and by _half- 
past four the steadily-advancing square had reached the 
river at a place called Gubat, and the enemy were in full 
retreat upon Metemmeh. Gubat was entrenched ; and on the 
21st a reconnaisance was made against Metemmeh, which, 
however, General Wilson decided not to attack. The place 
was found to be loopholed and defended by 2,000 men, under 
the command of a fanatic, named Ali Moussa; and although 
the British Commander could have carried it, he says the loss of 
life would have been too great. During the reconnaissance the 
troops were cheered by the arrival of four of General Gordon’s 
steamers, with some hundreds of Blacks from the Khartoum 
garrison, “ very ragged, but fit for work,” a steamer half-full 
of provisions, and a letter from the General, dated December 
29th, stating that he could hold out for years. Even with 
this reinforcement, however, it was deemed inexpedient 
to attack Metemmeh without aid; and Sir Charles Wilson, 
therefore, proceeded with two of the steamers to Khartoum, 
Jeaving Lord Charles Beresford in command of the remaining 
two, and Colonel Boscawen in charge of the small entrenched 
garrison on the bank. Captain Pigott, an adventurous young 
officer, was despatched to warn Lord Wolseley, and crossed the 
Desert in safety in four days, finding all well at Abou Klea 








and Gakdul. This is conclusive proof that the Desert 
route is in Lord Wolseley’s hands; and accordingly, o 

January 28th, Sir Redvers Buller, in command of a Bi a 
of a thousand men, started for the river to reinforce Sis H 
Stewart’s command, and probably to storm Metemmeh which 
must be carricd before anything else can be attempted. The 
most dangerous part of the work has, however, been accomplished 
Lord Wolseley reaches straight from Korti to Khartoum, General 
Earle is creeping up the river towards Berber ; and though 
much time must elapse, and there may be some heavy fight- 
ing, the rescue of General Gordon and his garrison may be 
considered accomplished. A more splendid feat of arms 
achieved under circumstances of exceptional difficulty, with 
insufficient numbers, in a nearly waterless region, “and in 
the teeth of numerous and heroic fighters, has never been 
recorded. 

The papers are already beginning to discuss the fate of the 
Soudan; but that must depend entirely upon that of Egypt, 
If we were about to reign at Cairo, it might be worth while to 
hold Khartoum as a great outpost and depdt of trade acces- 
sible by the Nile; but if we are to abandon Egypt in two 
years—and this is the theory of the Government—to retain 
such a place would be almost madness. Unless we built a 
railway from Suakim, and permanently garrisoned a line of 
forts along it for protection against Arab attacks, Khartoum 
would be in the air, and liable to constant siege; and 
for what should we undertake such an expensive and 
sterile task? We can resist, or help Egypt to resist, the 
Mahdi much better at Wady Halfa; and the Soudan 
itself would be to us, overtasked as we already are, a most 
burdensome possession. What do we, who own a fifth of the 
world, want with more deserts, more dark men, and more 
responsibilities for keeping order? We might, as a trading 
station, just as well hold Timbuctoo or the Wahabee capital. 
As to the anarchy which is to fall on the Soudan, the Mudir 
of Dongola, as Sultan of Khartoum, can prevent that; and if 
he cannot, let the Soudanese do it for themselves. What is their 
anarchy to us? That notion of our duty to protect two or three 
hundred thousand of the bravest men in the world, who break 
into British squares, and keep-up a siege for twelye months with- 
out failure of organisation or commissariat, who obey one Federal 
leader, and who can move through their own deserts at will, is 
absurd quixotry. We have enough to do without taking 
charge of men who, if they were properly armed, would probably 
defeat us, and who can certainly defend their country against 
any other Power. The 7imes thinks there will be “a scramble 
for the Soudan,” and that the French will get it. Let the French 
try. They willnot advance from Egypt, for we shall neutralise 
the Delta if we depart; and if they like wasting their 
sickly conscripts on conquering half-caste Arabs in a waterless 
desert, that is their affair, or rather the affair of French 
peasants, who will have to furnish another army equal 
to that now being wasted in Tonquin. There are no “ mines ” 
in the Soudan, nor has Khartoum a Debt in which the 
Jews can job; and we may depend upon it M. Ferry has 
gained experience by this time, both in colonies and semi- 
tropical empires. As to the Italians, if they wish to. have 
Massowah, let them have Massowah, and Abyssinia at the 
back of it, if they can get it. King John is quite competent 
to take care of himself, and will do it with a will. We can- 
not do all the work to be done in Africa ourselves, and 
could not have better aids in keeping the Red Sea littoral 
quiet than Italians, who make the quictest of colonists, 
whose troops survive the climate, and who will no more 
attack us at Aden than at Malta. We dissent wholly from 
the Government policy as to the Delta of the Nile, and 
doubt if it cau ever be carried out; but as to the Soudan, the 
Cabinet is right, and the sooner we forget the detestable land 
the better. We shall have wasted some ten millions there 
already before we are out of it, and hundreds of valuable lives, 
in order to protect garrisons belonging to another Power, who 
ought either to have protected themselves or to have submitted 
to their enemy. We do not want to see Englishmen fight for 
gain ; butif we are to begin conquering—and to annex the Soudan 
would be direct conquest—let us choose some place where there 
is revenue to be obtained, where Englishmen can live, and where 
the population can be drilled into industrial habits. We might 
just as well annex Nejd as the Soudan ; and we only wonder 
somebody does not find out that a European Power means to 
occupy Mecca, and that then we shall lose the control of the 
Red Sea. We want the Delta of the Nile for the sake of its 
people, and of our own interest in getting clear of the Eastern 
Question ; but we do not want the Soudan, even at a gift. 
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Some of our countrymen seem perfectly crazy with jealousy, 
and would keep Lord Wolseley perpetually in harness, at a 
cost of about six millions a year, rather than not claim any 
wretched expanse of sand which happens for the moment to 
be without a European owner. 





THE EXPLOSIONS. 

HE English people is realising this week, under a discipline 
T of pain, a truth we have been preaching for ten years to 
a most impatient audience. Science is nub always beneficent, 
nor is control over Nature always a gain to man. If man 
could fly, the first necessity would be defences against the 
vultures. Knowledge can give us only power; and power in 
the hands of the bad is only a stimulant to bad deeds. 
Science arms all indifferently; and when the wicked or the 
callous are armed, it is not humanity at large which is bene- 
fited by a new discovery. The discovery of the explosive power 
latent in nitro-glycerine has made mining a little cheaper, and 
has facilitated the removal of rocks under water; but it has 
also placed a terrible instrument at the disposal of the enemies 
of society. The force of the compound under some conditions, 
though extraordinarily limited in area, is, within that area, so 
irresistible that a small quantity, which can be readily made, 
and carried, and concealed, will shatter the strongest masonry, 
drive heavy weights as if flung from catapults, and, of course, 
destroy any human lives within its range. The power of effect- 
ing a great destruction is given to any one who possesses a little 
chemical knowledge, is maliguant enough to use it,and is callous 
enough to be careless whether misery is or is not inflicted on the 
innocent. Naturally those who desire destruction have leaped 
at the new weapon. It is an entire mistake to believe that its 
use is confined to political incendiaries. All over the Con- 
tinent men are using it to gratify private spites, or avenge 
pecuniary wrongs, or get the better of employers who have 
dismissed them. We only notice the political use of the 
agent more closely because the victims are more conspicuous 
persons, or because the buildings shattered or threatened are 
important to nations instead of to individuals. Nor is England 
at all in the position of the most threatened country. The 
Nihilists in Russia, the Ultra-Socialists in Germany, the 
Anarchists in France, all resort to the same agent, and there 
is no reason why England should escape. The only difference 
between the dynamitards who appear hereand those whothreaten 
Czar Alexander or Emperor William, is that they profess to have 
a definite object, the liberation of Ireland, though, of course, if 
Treland were liberated they would at once find another ; that they 
attack buildings and ships rather than politicians, and, there- 
fore, endanger the poor rather than the eminent; and that 
they show no readiness to expend or risk their own lives in 
the work. Otherwise, the Continental and the Irish dyna- 
mitards are much alike; and we cannot say that experience 
inspires us with much confidence in the power of society to 
defend itself. It is natural to suggest that the manufacture 
of the explosive agent ought to be made impossible ; but the 
Russian and German Governments, with their practically abso- 
lute power, their disregard for trading interests, and their 
intense dynastic motive,—which prompts them, for instance, 
to Treaties of Extradition almost insulting to national pride, 
—have not seen their way to this end. The Nihilists dispose 
of dynamite by the hundredweight, and Rheinsdorf procured 
enough to have blown-up the German Emperor and his Staff. 
He was bafiled, not by any want of material resource, but by 
the human fears, and pities, and meannesses of his sentient 
agents. <A little more might be done if the Governments 
were prepared to give up dynamite altogether, treat the dis- 
covery as non-existent, and make its manufacture, even for 
themselves, a capital offence; but it would be but little. The 
laws against poisons are peremptory enough; but every 
herbalist with a tea-kettle can make the most deadly and 
undiscoverable of them all. Dynamite can be made in any 
unwatched room, and by men whose only science is the 
making of the deadly material. It is natural, again, to con- 
demn the police for not preventing the crimes or detecting 
the criminals; but the Continental Police, with their ex- 
aggerated powers and comparative unscrupulousness, and right 
of interrogation, have not succeeded much better. The Emperor 
of Russia is guarded by retainers and high walls like an ancient 
baron ; and the Emperor of Germany, as far as his police are 
concerned, was in the Niederwald not guarded at all. We can, 
of course, increase the number of picked detectives, and ought, 
we think, to do it; we can increase the watch on suspected 
individuals and public buildings; and we can render all 








criminals whose warfare is against man, among whom we 
should class dynamitards, pirates, fire-raisers, and several other 
classes of criminals, liable to interrogation ; but when we have 
done those things, the danger will still exist. No materiai 
precaution will guard any building or any crowd which can be 
destroyed by a fanatic, a madman, or a bravo with a parcel 
less than a foot square filled with a powder which any one can 
make, and which will explode a quarter of an hour after the 
assassin has departed. All we can dois to minimise the danger, 
strengthen our hearts to bear it, apply the means we have with 
scientific accuracy and steadiness, and reconsider the grounds 
of the extreme dislike which undoubtedly prevails to the 
admission of secret evidence. That dislike does not rest alto- 
gether upon moral grounds; and, although its social grounds 
are strong, we should not forget that, alike in diplomacy and 
war, they are constantly disregarded. 

We look, however, for protection, we confess, to immaterial 
causes, to the long-observed dying-out of the evil energy which 
produces epidemics of crime—for instance, the poisonings of the 
seventeenth century; to the dislike of useless crime which comes 
even to criminals ; and, above all, tothe awakening of that uni- 
versal horror which, wherever a crime requires intelligence, has 
such a penetrating force. That horror is rising fast, as witness 
the Resolution of the United States’ Senate, and the Bills 
brought into the New York Legislature; and might easily reach 
a point at which all white men would become active detectives 
raging against dynamitards, who would then find earth only 
a dreary and dangerous prison. They will not long be so 
fortunate as they have been in avoiding massacre ; and with 
the first holocaust the temper of mankind towards them will 
be felt, even in Ireland, where hitherto the popular leaders 
have found it safer to abstain from denunciation, and so to throw 
over men whom they, of all mankind, ought to abhor, the 
shield of a presumed approval. All the laws we could pass, 
all the rewards we could offer, all the police we could collect, 
all the watchfulness we could ensure, would be worth nothing 
to prevent explosions, compared with that awakening of the 
national Irish conscience which, had Ireland not turned 
sceptical, would long ago have happened; and which, as 
a nation cannot live without a moral sense, may happen 
yet. There is one opinion before which dynamitards 
would crouch, and it is that of insurrectionary Ireland ; for 
that would scorch-up the pretence under which they hide 
themselves from themselves, and bring to a summary end their 
material resources. We are not without a hope that 
this opinion may be generated, and that even Mr. Parnell— 
with all the cold cruelty of his policy—may yet recognise an 
obligation towards God and humanity of which he denies the 
existence towards the British Government. Is it a Government 
that is hurt when children are carried to hospital, and quiet 
sight-seekers are maimed for life by men who rejoice in the 
success of an explosion because it may bring in dollars? 

We have only one word to add. We object most earnestly 
and strenuously to the suggestion that, if any of the dyna- 
mitards are caught, they should be tried for treason. The 
history of mankind has invested treason, grave offence though 
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it often is against the first principles of morality, with a 
certain dignity, which ought not to be associated, even in the 
imagination of the foolish, with crimes like these explosions. 
They are not attacks upon a Government, or even menaces to 
it, but ordinary crimes, like murder, arson, or mutilation. 
Their victims are not servants of the Government, but ignorant 
citizens, who are quite innocent, even in Irish eyes, of any 
offence, and who may, indeed, be Irish, and sympathisers 
with Mr. Parnell. The criminals know perfectly well that 
destroying buildings and killing children does their cause 
no good, and are actuated quite as much by their own need 
for continuous notoriety as by any loftier idea,even if we con- 
sider hatred to England to be one of the lofty ideas. To try 
them for treason is to pander to their vanity, and fix on them 
that attention from the whole world which is one of their 
actuating desires. They should be tried with as little of the 
fuss of a State-trial as is possible, with slight reporting and 
no discussion as to their ultimate fate. If it is considered 
needful to make the offence capital in future, that can be done 
by statute. We should ourselves rather doubt the expediency of 
that course, believing that, although death may cow the many, 
it will increase the desperation of the few; but there is no moral 
objection, and experts in Irish government can best give an 
opinion on results. Even as it is, if any one were killed, death 
would be the penalty. Nothing ought to be done which can 
in any way diminish the public horror of a crime which is 
essentially base in kind, as base as the now frequent and most 
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detestable offence, the attempt to wreck a train; and a dimi- 
nution in that horror would be the consequence of calling the 
crime treason. It is in that general horror and its extension 
to Ireland that the best hope lies; and so ill has mankind 
been governed, that treason is of all charges the one which 
excites least the horror naturalis. 


THE IRISH CRIMES’ ACT AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
\ R. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in his speech at Leeds on 


Tuesday, has suggested what we have long been con- 
vinced was the best way out of the difficulty as to the renewal 
of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act, which seems likely 
to be the great problem of the remainder of the Session. 
He suggested that there are certain portions of that Act,—and 
these, in our opinion, much the most important,—which it 
would not only be reasonable, but eminently desirable, to 
extend to the rest of the United Kingdom, so as to get rid of 
the difficulty which all Liberals feel to be a very grave one, 
of putting a single portion of the United Kingdom,—and 
that the one most free from ordinary crime,—under ex- 
ceptional and very stringent restrictions on the liberty 
the subject entirely unknown in other parts of the 
British Islands. We hold that Liberals are not by any 
nieans too fastidious in disliking very deeply the principle 
jecting Irishmen to one law and Scotchmen and English- 
men to another. Doubtless, if that be the only way in which 
the rights and liberties of the great bulk of the Irish people 
can be protected, the dislike which we feel to that course, 
deep-rooted as it is, must be overcome. But is it the only 
way? Is it not clear that if, in some respects, life and pro- 
perty are much safer in Great Britain than in Ireland, yet in 
other respects life and property are much safer in Ireland than 
in Great Britain? And is it not possible so to strengthen the 
law, that society in both islands shall gain the full advantage 
of a more effective system of dealing with the lawless, without 
any substantial curtailment of the rights and liberties of the 
law-abiding population ? 

Let us just consider the chief heads of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act, and ask ourselves how far Ireland needs 
them, how far Great Britain would suffer from them where 
Ireland needs them, and how far Great Britain might gain as 
much, or even more, by them than Ireland herself. Well, the 
first ganeral head of the Irish Prevention of Crime Act refers 
to the constitution of a Special Commission for trying, if 
> without Jury, the prisoners accused of a particular 
; of crimes in Ireland. Now, so far as this part of the 
Act gives power to try without a Jury, we believe that it has 
never in practice been applied in Ireland. The Judges there were 
so profoundly and so naturally indisposed to take upon them- 
selyes the invidious task of condemning to death without that 
guarantee of impartiality afforded by the concurrence of at least 
some respectable Jury, that that part of the powers conferred 
by the Crimes’ Act has practically been a dead-letter. We sup- 
pose that a portion of the Act which has never been put in force 
‘an hardly need to be renewed ; and even if it had to be renewed 
by way of security that the rest of the Act should be energeti- 
cally enforced, the very reasons which make it so especially 
invidious to put it in force in Ireland would have very little 
applicability to Great Britain. Either the power to dispense 
with a Jury might be dropped altogether,—as we should sup- 
pose,—or, at all events, if it seemed necessary to reserve the 
vbstract power, there would be far less dislike to sanctioning 
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that power in Great Britain, where there is no likelihood of a 
rave conflict of feeling between the Judges and the popular 

1, than th is in Ireland, where such a conflict is 
not improbable. We do not suppose that the reasons for 
mpowering a Special Commission to try without a Jury 
really hold even for Ireland; but if they hold for Ireland 
t all, though they have never been actually enforced, 





to be no reason why they should not be 
imilar exceptional circumstances, to Great 





Britain. Probably in neither country would it become necessary 
to act upon this power, even if it seemed desirable to give it; 
more probably still, it would not be necessary to give the 
power. The present writer is not sufficiently well versed in 
the law to say how far the other powers conferred on the 
Special Commission Court—the powers of varying the venue 


and summoning special jurors instead of ordinary jurors—would 
need alteration before they would be in conformity with 
the present laws of England and Scotland; but certainly 


there appears to be no great reason why the law of all 
three countries should not be assimilated in respect of 











crimes likely to excite great local prejudice, or to need excep. 
tional intelligence in the juries to which they should “a 
submitted ; so that we cannot see any substantial difficulty in 
assimilating the law, as regards this part of the Crimes’ Act 
for all the portions of the United Kingdom. As regards do 
constitution of a Court of Criminal Appeal for all criminals 
tried by a Special Commission, the opinion of Great Britain 
has long been strongly in favour of such a Court, even in the 
case of ordinary crimes, so that there can be no reason why 
in the case of a special class of crimes,—not by any means 
limited to the soil of Ireland,—such a Court of Criminal 
Appeal should not now be constituted. 

Again, as to the special position given in the Crimes’ Act to 
the offence of intimidation, that is, the attempt to frighten 
people out of their right either to do what is lawful, or to 
refuse to do what they are quite justified in refusing to do, 
there seems no difficulty in extending this portion of the 
Act also to Great Britain. Intimidation of that kind is not 
unknown at all in this island; and though it usually arises 
more in the tyranny of class-combinations than in the efforts 
of secret societies, yet it seems probable that it exists even in 
England in both forms, and that there would be advantage 
rather than disadvantage in the enactment of special pro- 
visions against it in either form. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to deny that either 
the extension of the Press provisions of the Irish Act to 
Great Britain, or the extension of the principle of prohibiting 
by proclamation, as likely to lead to violence, certain political 
assemblies, would be very objectionable, and, we suppose, hardly 
possible. If we are assured, as we probably shall be assured, 
that, for the present at least, the latter power is absolutely 
essential to the preservation of order in Ireland, we must pass 
a short Act of two or three clauses empowering the prohibition 
by proclamation of public assemblies likely to lead to violence 
for Ireland only, and make it expire in some five or ten years, 
when it might well be hoped that all need for it would have 
ceased. But it would be a very different thing indeed to enact 
that, under certain circumstances, the Executive Government 
of Ireland should have the power of prohibiting public meetings 
otherwise permissible, and to pass again so elaborate a Crimes’ 
Act for Ireland as the one now in force. On the subject of the 
Press and of the Curfew Law, we sincerely believe that the pro- 
visions of the Crimes’ Act might be allowed to expire, not only 
without reasonable fear, but with very great advantage to the 
condition of Ireland. These parts of the Crimes’ Act have 
always been disliked heartily by the Liberal Party; and even 
the Government has not been very earnest in assuring the 
country that they are of any very substantial use. 

There remains the very important provision which we 
believe would be as useful and serviceable to Great Britain as 
it has ever been to Ireland, empowering Magistrates to 
summon witnesses whom they believe to be capable of giving 
material evidence concerning any offence that has been 
committed, to examine such persons on oath, and to take 
their depositions, and bind them over to appear and give 
evidence on the subject when the offence comes on for 
trial. No doubt there have been great objections felt to 
those provisions, as involving something like espionage, and 
putting people in a position in which it would be difficult 
for them to avoid criminating themselves; and we are not 
insensible to the objections to such a course. It would need 
to be used with the utmost caution; and we would certainly 
never entrust it to any but regularly-trained Stipendiary 
Magistrates, who would be well aware of the danger of abusing 
it. But seeing how often in Great Britain,—perhaps even 
oftener than in Ireland,—great criminals go quite undiscovered, 
and society suffers frightfully from their escape, we do think 
that the time is come when we should arm ourselves with this 
powerful weapon against the enemies of society, even though 
it would be necessary to control its exercise with the 
most jealous care. It is not only in Ireland, it 1s 
not only in places where the community favours crimes 
of a particular class, that it is becoming almost hope- 
less to detect crime. The advance of science has put new 
instruments into the hands of the criminal which he is far too 
acute to ignore; and if society chooses to deprive itself of the 
advantage of a little extra liberty for the sake of the advan- 
tage of a little more safety, we cannot see that any moral 
question is involved in that decision. Why should the legal 
power to examine witnesses be given only where the author of 
a crime has been, primd facie at least, discovered? Sup- 
posing there be good reason to believe that certain persons 
hold the clue to the origin of an undiscovered crime, is it not 
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due to the State that they should communicate that know- | 


ledge ; and if they will not do so voluntarily, have we not just as 
much right to compel them to do so, aswe have in the case where 
a particular criminal is suspected of the crime? It seems to us 
that Great Britain would benefit just as much as Ireland now 
penefits by the extension to Great Britain of this right of the 
State to secure all the evidence that it can secure as to the 
true origin of crime not yet traced to its authors. And if this 
be so, we believe that with the one exception of the provisions 

rohibiting by proclamation dangerous public meetings—a 
power very prudently and frugally used even by the Irish 
Government—all that is of permanent value in the Irish 
Crimes’ Act might be extended to this country, while all that 
is specially irritating in it might be allowed to drop. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SPEECHES. 
M* BRIGHT’S warning to the people of Birmingham 


that there is nothing in the victory of Democracy to 
secure Democracy against political error, or even political 
crime, his anxiety to press on his audience last Thursday that 
even the people of the United States had first sanctioned the 
great crime of slavery, and then for many generations tolerated 
it when they had full power to extinguish it, and that the 
people of France are even now sanctioning unjust and inex- 
cusable aggressions on innocent races who have done them 
moral power worthy 
of his great career, Now that we have gained for 
the people their rights, Ict us urge upon them the great 
danger that they may abuse those rights, and not suffi- 
ciently consider the great responsibility which every right 
involves. We cannot agree with all that Mr. Bright says 
when he is warning us off the wrong path. We cannot 
agree with him,—we believe that Mr, Cobden himself was 
against him,—when he urges that a people conscious of no 
wish to quarrel with their neighbours need not guard anxiously 
against the danger of laying themselves open to dictation and 
aggression from others, and may safely attenuate greatly their 
own relative force. In our belief, the British Navy should 
always bear such a proportion to the other navies of the 
world that we ought not to fear the combination of any 
two of them against us; and though we hold that except 
as regards Colonial coast defences, and the numbers of the 
mosquito fleet, we have not fallen below that point, and 
though we regret and marvel at the hysterical shrieking 
of some of our contemporaries on the subject, we cannot at 
all agree with Mr. Bright that the enormous increase 6f the 
naval and military powers of the Continent is not an exceed- 
ingly good reason for entirely declining to go back to the 
decade between 1840 and 1850 for the ideal standard of our 
military and naval expenditure. Still less can we agree with 
Mr, Bright that because our Colonies have no intention of 
adopting Free-trade with the mother-country, therefore the 
whole movement in the direction of more cordial co-operation 
is a senseless one, on which cold water should be steadily 
thrown. The desire of our great English dependencies for a 
common policy and common aims, even though it be limited to 
matters which are non-commercial, is not an ignoble one, and not 
one which Englishmen in any part of the globe ought to regard 
with contempt. Mr. Bright is right, we think, in believing that 
any sort of centralised government of territories so widely 
divided is simply impossible. But alliances are possible even 
where fusion is impossible; and the cordial kinship which 
inspires the desire for close alliances between countries so far 
apart, seems to us all the more remarkable where mistaken 
views on the subjects of commerce and finance have partially 
severed the material interests of the inhabitants of those 
countries. Mr. Bright is perfectly right in saying that the 
gtievances of the Colonies add greatly to the anxieties of every 
English Cabinet ; but it does not seem to us that he is right in 
drawing from that fact the inference that it would be much 
better for England if the Colonies shifted altogether for them- 
selves, and ceased to expect any assistance from us in putting 
an end to their grievances. Undoubtedly a childless man 
18 saved from many anxieties which a man with sons and 
daughters in whose welfare he feels the keenest interest, 
must undergo; but the inference that he should get rid 
of those anxieties as soon as possible, by disclaiming all 
Influence over those sons and daughters as soon as they leave 
his family and settle in the world, is hardly one that 
could approve. On the contrary, no people could be great 
i which the family tie did not continue to exert the 


we 
We 


strongest possible influence long after the children of the great 


majority of the parents had taken-up the responsibility of de- 


| termining the main course of their own lives. 


The anxieties 


| of a Government, not its freedom from all anxieties, measure 


| the true dignity and worth of that Government. It seems 
| e,e P e “ . 
ito us poor political teaching to make light of the 


| strong attractions between a mother-country and her colo- 


nies, on the ground that those attractions multiply difti- 
culties and magnify cares. We do not believe in Federa- 


tion with our Colonies in any sense in which we have 


ever heard that term used ; but we do heartily believe that the 





policy of a close alliance with them points to political re- 
sults likely to influence the whole future history of the globe 
and that to show any sort of indifference to such an alliance 
would be to commit, not only a fault, but a blunder, which might 
have far more mischievous consequences than even a mistaken 
foreign policy or a great error in finance. 

Bat though we cannot altogether agree with Mr. Bright, w 
must say that we admire the tone of his speech far m« 
heartily than we admire the tone of Mr. Chamberlain's. 
Bright’s key-note was the key-note of warning. There is 
no security, he said, in popular power, for the right use of 
popular power. Five millions of voters may be as selfish as 
five hundred thousand ; and unless every voter takes pains t 
teach himself his true political duty, the whole mass of voters 
may ignore political duty and follow some misleading vision 









of vulgar interest or imaginary glory instead. But Mr. 
Chamberlain never uttered a sinole warning against the danger 
o r o z 





that a Democracy may misuse its p : 
impressed with the responsibility of power, till he got nearly 
to the last sentence of his speech. After his just and spirited 
appeal to Mr. Parnell to join every statesman in England in 
denouncing the wicked dynamite ou as, he passed at once te 
regrets that we have not yet obtained universal suffrage and 
the payment of Members, which does seem to us hardly the 
right line for a Cabinet Minister to take who has gi bis 
support to a great Reform scheme in which these princi 

are not embodied. We all know that Mr. Chamberlain 
approves Universal Suffrage and the payment of Members ; 
we know that he has never disguised his own wish that the 
Reform Bills should have gone further. But as he is commi 
to a measure which he believes to be all that is at ] 
feasible, and which he thinks a very great advance on what we 
have already, he is hardly justified in beginning an agitation for 
something more even before he has passed into law that with 
which he has for the present contented himself. If great 
Constitutional questions are always to be kept open, we do 
not see how those reforms which ought to be the fruits oi 
every Constitutional change can ever be properly considered. 
A nation which is emphatically told by a Minister cf the 
Crown that he accepts only provisionally even what he is re- 
sponsible for enacting, will not easily settle down to the special 
work required of it ; it will always be asking uneasily when these 
further Constitutional changes, which it is told are impending, 
are to be actually proposed. or our own parts, we do not 
believe that either of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals are likely to 
excite the least enthusiasm. There is no young man in 
Birmingham, of mature age and earning his own livelihood 
who, either as a lodger or as a householder, cannot easily 
secure himself a vote under the present law if he will; and 
we do not wish to have a host of voters who care so litt! 
about the matter that they will not put themselves to the le 
inconvenience to gain and use electoral power. And as for the 
payment of Members, though we are very far from denyin 
that “ professional politicians” might make short work with 
obstruction, we believe that they would be the causes of f 
greater evils than any they would cure; and that, for the 
present at least, volunteer workers do this, as they do so many 
other useful duties, far better than paid workers. At all events 


wer unless it is very deeply 
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there is nothing to which the existing constituencies have sho. 
themselves less favourable than the payment of Members. The 
payment of Members involves, of course, the throwing of all 
the expense of elections on the rates, for it i tt 
offer a poor man a salary, and then to fine hit ily a 


the condition of his earning hi lary il 

afford even to compete for it. Now, wherever payment oi 

election expenses by the ratepayers has been proposed, it has 

been rejected almost with dis l i 
Next, Mr. Chamberlain went on 

labourer did not use his vote to impror 

country, it would bea pretty plaything, and noth 

we do not doubt for a moment that the 

and ought to use his vote to improve his p 
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but we stoutly deny that, even if he did not use it for that 
purpose, it would be a pretty plaything and nothing 
more. The reason why he ought to use it to improve 
his position in the country is that there are certain mis- 
chievous land-laws which stand in the way of the due 
cultivation of the land, and which, therefore, keep the agri- 
cultural labourer miserable. But suppose all these changes 
made,—suppose all special grievances of the agricultural 
labourer removed,—and are we to say that the vote by which 
he helps to determine the policy of the nation is “a pretty 
plaything, and nothing more?” If it be so, politics are 
indeed a selfish game, at which no one who is not specially 
oppressed need care to play. The fault of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech on Thursday is a fault that we have repeatedly observed 
in his recent speeches,—that he regards politics too much as a 
self-interested game in which every player should play for his 
own hand. That is not the way in which Mr. Chamberlain 
must speak if he wishes to play, in the politics of the future, 
that great part for which, in our belief, his abilities so 
eminently qualify him. 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO THE POOR. 

F all men in a State were well-off, and almost equally well- 
off—as might happen, though it has not happened yet— 
would the majority have any claims? The question will sound 
to mest readers a little ridiculous, or even unintelligible; but 
there are men in England, and men of influence too, to 
whom it should be a serious one, Their democracy is really 
partisanship for the poor. They are so impressed with the 
miseries of poverty, the claims of poverty, and. the dis- 
advantages of poverty, that for them the poor of England 
—we do not mean the paupers—are the People of England ; 
and they judge every question with reference mainly 
to the result of the decision upon persons with less 
than £2 a week. They hardly regard other classes, 
and fall gradually into a condition of suspicious irritability, 
perpetually believing that the “ rights” of their favourite cor- 
poration, which is to them almost a Church, are being 
disregarded. So far as this spirit leads them to insist 
upon legal equality, and equality in taxpaying, and the 
removal of disabilities arising from poverty, we have 
nothing to say, and are, in fact, when a_ substantive 
question comes up, strongly on that side. Justice, for 
example, is a right of all persons in a community; and con- 
sequently it is right that men should be allowed to plead zn 
forma pauperis, and it might be right, but for practical diffi- 
culties, to abolish all fees of Court whatever, and to distribute 
justice without any special tax. That was Bentham’s dream; 
and as a counsel of perfection we should raise no cavil, except 
that litigation is in itself a mode of war, and bad, not good, 
and that legal debts would often be resisted if resisting them 
in Court did not entail costs. It is most just that the poor 
should pay no more taxes than the rich; and, therefore, an 
income-tax, or a “death-duty ” on property, unless shown to 
press too heavily on the wages-fund, is right, the poor without 
it paying too large a proportion of their wages. And it is just 
that primary education, by which we mean the power of 
acquiring education,—the three R’s, in fact,—should be 
placed within the reach of all, as without it they could 
not use even their equal rights. So far we are clear, 
though we see some of the inconvenient consequences of 
these principles,—as, for example, the curious questions 
that might be raised about equality of taxation upon 
the luxuries of the rich and the poor; but many of the new 
Radical philanthropists go much further than this. Some 
undoubtedly would “ moralise wealth ’ compulsorily—that is, 
would compel men by law as far as possible, and by the pressure 
of an angry opinion, to treat all their surplus wealth as a sort of 
trust-fund for the poor. They would, in effect, make it im- 
possible for any one to eat pines until all had apples. The 
ZEcho goes even further than this; and on Thursday held up 
Mrs. Harold Browne, the wife of the Bishop of Winchester, to 
detestation, because she suggested a minute subscription from 
the ladies of Hampshire for a wedding-gift to Princess 
Beatrice. The money should, it is intimated, be given to the 
poor. Judas Iscariot said the same thing. The effect of such 
advice, so enforced by popular clamour, would be first of 
all to annihilate property, for property so held is only a 
harassing trust; and, secondly, to establish a new morality 
wholly alien from the Christian, which, in making of theft a 
great crime, and of charity a great virtue, implicitly declared 
property, if rightfully held, to be also freely held. (Indeed, 
in the parable of the labourers, Christ went further than this, 











explicitly maintaining the right of the employer to pay low 
wages, if only previously agreed on.) For many men, charity 
is by no means the best employment of money, either 7 
their own mental interests or the concrete interests of the 
poor, they being better men while employing their money 
in active work, while the poor are the better for the 
work distributed. The only duty towards the poor which the 
State has a right to make compulsory—beyond those implied 
above—is the duty of keeping them alive, which is moral as 
well as political ; and the duty of keeping them in health 
which is, besides being kindly, visibly expedient. We per. 
form these duties in England pretty nearly, though some forms 
of aid, surgical aid in particular, might be more liberally 
given, and though an argument for a free grant of pure water 
might be defensible ; but to go beyond this, and especially to 
go beyond it in the direction of relaxing obligations, is not to 
do a duty to the poor, but to raise them into a new privileged, 
and therefore unjust, class. When Mr. Chamberlain says that poor 
parents should not pay anything for their children’s education, 
he may conceivably be right on grounds of expediency,—at least, 
till an educated generation has arisen ; but he is all the same 
granting a privilege, such as was once granted in many Colleges 
to “ founders’ kin,” and which, if granted to a minority, he 
would bitterly resent. He would say, for example, if anybody 
proposed to educate the children of public benefactors for 
nothing, that public benefactors must fulfil their natural 
obligations voluntarily incurred. Very good ; then why not the 
poor? Poverty is no charter of release from human obligations, 
any more than from human necessities. Providence does not 
exempt the poor from toothache, or give them fewer children 
than other people. The project which has entered into many 
minds of exempting the poor wholly from taxation—as could be 
done in England, but for the liking for aleohol—is positively 
evil ; the exemption of a poor class from a bounden duty being as 
evil as the old exemption of nobles or clerics. The State 
probably gives more protection to the poor than the rich, for 
the rich could hire guards or pay black-mail; and the poor 
have, like the rich, a peremptory obligation towards the com- 
munity. The true object is not to release the poor from their 
duties, but to see that an unfair share of duties is not put on 
their shoulders,—an object which should be equally kept in 
view about the rich. The freeholder or landlord can b2 robbed 
just as much as the crossing-sweeper, and has just the same 
right to exemption from robbery. 

The worst form of relaxation suggested in the interest of 
the poor is, however, another. We see traces of a feeling 
everywhere, and sometimes see suggestions, that the poor are 
not equally bound with the rich to discharge pecuniary obliga- 
tions, and that the State should not compel them to do it. It 
is said, for example, that the State should not help in the 
eviction of a poor tenant; that it should not force payment of 
high interest on small loans even under contract; that it 
should itself conduct the pawnbroking business for the poor at 
three per cent. ; and that it should greatly diminish the powers 
of the County Courts, especially as to imprisonments. We 
contend that the obligation to pay an agreed rent, or an 
agreed interest, or an agreed fine on redemption of a pledge, 
or an agreed amount of purchase-money, is exactly as peremp- 
tory on the poor as on the rich, Either may be bankrupt, of 
course, and either overcharged, and the State may grant 
relief in either case; but it must give the same relief to all. 
The man who exacts the rent may be hard, or unkind, or 
even, in extreme cases, almost a criminal for exacting it ; but 
his right is clear, and the State cannot consider his motives. 
The State may exempt the homestead from seizure, or distraint, 
or entry for debt, as we believe it does in some States of the 
Union ; but then it must do it for all, and with notice that it 
is about to do it. To announce, as it does now, that it will 
levy debts if payment is refused, and then decline to levy them 
because the debtor is poor, is breach of faith, and, in fact, 
robbery of the Haves for the benefit of the Havenots. There 
is nothing whatever in poverty to justify a man in buying a 
chair and not paying for it, or in hiring a room and not 
paying the rent if he has the money, any more than there 1s 
to justify him in stealing the chair or forcibly entering the 
house. Positive inability is recognised, and properly, by the 
law ; but if comparative want of means justifies non-payment, 
why is it wrong for a small tradesman to cheat a diamond- 
dealer of his gems, or for anybody whatever to forge upon 
Messrs. Rothschild? The argument that a man must have 
shelter is true ; but the claim for shelter is on the com- 
munity, not on the individual landlord, who ought no 
more to be robbed of his rent by what is virtually a special 
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tax, than the baker ought to be robbed of his bread, or the 
little dealer of his salt. Both those articles are as indispensable as 
theshelter. To justify such conduct is to dethrone justice alto- 
gether, and substitute for it not pity—for there is no pity felt 
for the wronged creditor—but unreasonable feeling for class. 
It is, moreover, to inflict frightful injury upon the poor. 
Already they are heavily overcharged for rooms, goods, and 
loans ; and the reason is that it is so hard to get, payment from 
them, and bad debts are so many. Exonerate the poor from 
their liabilities, or even create an impression that they will be 
favoured by Courts in settling them, aud charges must be 
doubled. If a man can get a guinea an acre for a farm 
of a hundred acres, in one block, he must already charge 
30s. an acre for a hundred patches, merely to recoup expenses 
and risks; but if, besides these, the hundred tenants of single 
acres are to pay or not as they will, five pounds an acre would 
not make the owner equally secure. The loss of credit taxes 
the poor far more heavily than the rich, and every relaxation 
of the law tends to loss of credit. The power of imprisoning 
possessed by the Small-Cause Court—though we fully admit 
indefensible in argument, unless strictly limited to those who 
can pay, but will not—probably saves the poor upon many 
classes of things twenty per cent. all round. It is not, how- 
ever, on the argument from expediency—though that is 
irresistible—that we uphold impartial procedure, but on that 
of morality, which draws, and can draw, no distinction between 
rich and poor. If the “cadger” agreed to pay, and can pay, 
he is bound to pay as much as the millionaire ; and to refuse 
to make him pay, except upon the ground of inability, is for 
the State a breach of faith. 

A good many of our readers will, we imagine, think we are 
repeating old platitudes without necessity,—reprinting the 
Commandments, as the old news-writers used to do, rather 
than leave blank spaces ; but they do not read as many news- 
papers or as many philosophic Radical speeches as we are forced 
todo. We do not apprehend that much harm will be done, 
for there is a rough common-sense among Englishmen, as well 
as a rough morality, which will keep them from excesses in 
the direction of the idea that property is theft. But we do 
fear that there may be a struggle on some points, such 
as the right of eviction; that the enjoyment of property will 
be seriously lessened; and that the rich will be driven out of 
their present kindly feeling for the poor into the feeling we 
notice on the Continent, where each man regards his debtor, 
and especially his tenant, as his enemy, and insists on the 
utmost rigour of the law. Who will remit rent in bad years, 
if in good years he is only to have his rent if the tenant 
chooses, and to be pointed out as a villainous oppressor because 
he asks for it ? 





THE INDICATIVE VALUE OF THE SENATORIAL 
ELECTIONS. 


HE Senatorial Elections of Sunday last have naturally 
given a very promising aspect to the fortunes of the 
French Republic. The Senate is the Conservative element in 
the Legislature, and the Senatorial delegates are the Conserva- 
tive element in the electorate. Yet so complete is the 
ascendancy which the Republic has gained over the French 
nation, that the most sober and steady-going part of the 
population has now come forward to support it. This is 
the obvious meaning of the recent elections,—the meaning 
which he who runs may read in them. It is the business of 
the impartial observer to inquire whether there is any possi- 
bility that in this case he who runs may have mistaken what 
he reads, 

The first remark that suggests itself is one that hardly 
amounts to a qualification of the statement under examination. 
It is that, if the Republic has really gained the good-will of 
the most sober and steady-going part of the French nation, 
it is no more than what it ought to have done. Never, 
perhaps, had a newly-established Government such good cards 
i its hands. From 1870 onwards, the stars in their courses 
fought for it. The fact that the Republic was founded by a 
Monarchical Assembly seemed to mark it out as the creation of 
destiny itself. Every effort made to prevent its establishment 
only showed more plainly the hollowness of the opposition it had 
toencounter. Its enemies chose their own ground and their own 
time, and chose them both only to make their defeat more 
Conspicuous. The follies of the Legitimists, the dissensions of 
the Bonapartists, the want of popular fibre in the Orlean- 
ists,—each and all brought their stone to the rising fabric. 
The Republic had nothing to do but to exist and to administer 








affairs, to become the natural object of Conservative support. 
So far, therefore, the apparent lesson of Sunday’s Elections is 
precisely what they might have been expected to convey. Yet 
from another point of view it is fair to say that if the 
Republic has gained the good-will of the most sober and 
steady-going part of the French nation, it has not deserved 
its good-luck. If it has had excellent cards, it has played 
them extraordinarily ill. If its enemies have done all 
they could to set it up, its friends have been equally active 
in pulling it down. They have seemingly been afraid 
lest, left to itself, the Republic should look too stable, too 
much like a traditional Government,—that it should be too 
successful in reassuring the timid, and in carrying conviction 
to the doubtful. Accordingly, they have set themselves to 
make it plain that no institution is safe under its rule. The 
Church has been the object of a persecution which irritates, 
though it does not weaken; the Magistracy has received a 
warning not to trust too confidently to its life-tenure; the 
financial morality of a thrifty and industrious population has 
been offended by a succession of deficits, by experimental 
taxation, and by more than suspected corruption. Frenchmen 
asked for peace, and they have been given the Tonquin Ex- 
pedition. They like to be firmly governed; and the list of 
Ministers for the last few years shows a larger array of 
incompetence than is to be found, perhaps, in any similar 
catalogue. What is there in such a Republic as this to enlist 
Conservative enthusiasm ? 

A priori, therefore, the Republic ought to be winning by 
reason of its excellent chances, and losing by reason of the 
use it has made of them. May the Senatorial Elections be 
taken as deciding the question in favour of the former alterna- 
tive? We doubt it, and we will give the reasons on which 
our doubt is founded. The vice of French Elections is the 
number of abstentions; but in the election of a Deputy this 
can at least be measured. We know how many electors there 
are on the register, and what proportion of them have voted 
for any of the candidates. But the election of a Senator 
yields no similar figures. We know the votes of the delegates ; 
but a delegate, once chosen, votes as a matter of course. To 
go to the poll is with him not a right which he may use or 
not as he pleases, but a function of which he is not morally 
free to divest himself. Of the electors who return the dele- 
gates we know nothing. And even if we did, the conclusion 
would be yvitiated to some extent by the fact that the election 
of a Senator is an indirect process. The result is governed by 
the elections to the Communal Councils. No doubt when polities 
enter into a Municipal Election they tend to dominate it; but 
it is seldom that local considerations are entirely eliminated, 
and in France, where the Government can do so much for the 
prosperity and comfort of a district, the temptation in quiet 
times to vote as the Government wishes is very strong. The 
defeat of the Duc de Broglie in the Eure by 10 votes is 
believed to have been brought about at the last moment by a 
telegram from Paris announcing that a railway in which the 
most doubtful district was greatly interested would be included 
among those which it is intended at once to go on with. 
Again, the habit of identifying the Republic with the poli- 
ticians who actually administer it, though weakened, is not 
extinguished. It is calculated by good authorities that if the 
news of the French reverse in Tonquin had been made public 
on Saturday it would have made a difference of fifteen seats. 
Fifteen more reactionary Senators would have been returned, 
and the Republic to that extent weakened, merely to punish 
M. Ferry for the failure of an isolated military operation at 
the other side of the globe. 

Still, though considerations of this general kind ought not to 
be altogether left out of sight, they do not count for much, 
They make Senatorial Elections, as a class, a less trustworthy 
indication of public opinion than Elections for the Chamber 
of Deputies; but they do not greatly affect the comparison 
between one Senatorial Election and another. There are two 
things, however, which detract from the apparent importance 
of Sunday’s Elections, when weighed against former Elections 
of the same kind. One is that the comparison is naturally 
made with the Elections of 1876, when the Senators whese 
term has just expired were returned. Nine years ago, these 
departments sent up a majority of Conservatives; this year 
they send up a majority of Republicans. and the difference 
between the two results marks the net gain to the Republican 
cause. But the comparison is made with a time when the 
Reactionary Party was in power, and when all the influence of 
the authorities was brought to bear against the Republican 
candidates. A parallel supplied by a later set of Elections 
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gives a different result. In ten of the Departments which 
voted on Sunday the Senators to be replaced had been returned 
either in 1879 or in 1882, at a time, that is, when the Repub- 
lican Party was in power, and when the Conservatives had 
only themselves to look to for any seats they might carry. As 


against these two years, the Elections of 1885 show no | 


Republican gain. On the contrary, they show a slight 
Republican loss ; for two Departments—the Nord and the Pas- 
de-Calais—have, for the first time, returned Conservatives. 
Compared, therefore, with the time when the adversaries of 
the Republic were at their lowest point, the recent Elections 
show no material change in the position of the Republic. It 
has about held its own. Another and more important point to 
be noted is that, presumably, it has only held its own by a 
change in the constituency which elects the Senates. We 
infer this from the language of the Republican speakers in the 
debates on the Senatorial Reform Bill, and of the Republican 
journals in reference to the recent Elections. The purpose 
of the change, which gave to the large Communes a repre- 
sentation proportionate to their population, was avowed with 
remarkable frankness. To alter the composition of the 
Electoral College, which returns the Senate, was declared 
to be the only way by which a majority of Republican 
Senators could be assured. And now the Republique Fran- 
aise claims the recent Elections as conclusive proof of the 
value of the Senatorial Reform Bill, ‘We told you,’ it says to 
its sceptical friends, ‘that it would give you a majority ; and 
our words have come true. Whether the present system 
under which the Communes are represented in something like 
proportion to their population is preferable to the former 
system under which the Communes were represented equally, 
is not to the purpose. What signifies from the point of view 
here taken is that the appeal has been to a different con- 
stituency, and so the results do not admit of being accurately 
measured against one another; and that the particular element 
of the nation, which it is most important to the Republic to 
gain, is less represented in the new Electorate than it was in 
the old. It follows from all this, not that the Republic has 
not won a victory, it may even be a great victory, but merely 
that we are not in a position to estimate how great or how 
little the victory is. To ascertain this, we must wait for the 
general election, which is to take place this year. Where 
universal suffrage exists, all other verdicts are worthless as 
indications of the national will. 








FEORGE ELIOT’S HUMOUR. 

FFIEC dramatic humour which has gained so much admiration 

for George Eliot’s stories, and which is so conspicuous by 
its absence from her letters and journals, seems to most readers 
to be of a kind which would have been likely to make 
itself visible in almost every hour and every personal 
action of her lifes As a matter of fact, we now know 
that it was not so,—that it was a sort of latent heat 
which was given out chiefly under the conditions of creative 
fiction. In her ordinary life, the reflective and elaborate con- 
siderateness of the woman so predominated over all she did and 
thought, that you observe nothing else,—no sparkling colours of 
prismatic imagination, no vision of the scenes she had herself 
observed in one aspect, under the manifold lights in which the 
various characters she could create would have observed them. 
When you turn to her books, aud consider how, in “ Silas Marner,” 
the good-natured, husky butcher at the Rainbow mildly resents 
:¢imputations of the quarrelsome farrier, and limits himself to 








kiss,” though he “ would quarrel with no man’’; when you 
er in “ Felix Holt’ how Mrs. Holt, when she thought of 
the obstinacy of her son Felix in refusing to wear a cravat, and 
insisting on wearing a workman’s cap, mentally refers to these 
“with a slow shake of the 
in the minister’s prayer ;” or recall in 








grievances even in chapel-time, 
head at several passa 
‘The Mill on the Floss” how the sister who “holds by a spot” 
on her tablecloths looks down upon the sister who held by 
‘big checks and live things” on her linen, you can hardly 
believe that in three volumes of such an author’s letters there 
is vot a trace of that pleasure in looking at the world through 
all sorts of grotesque media, which you naturally ascribe to a 
writer with so great a command of the varieties of human limita- 
tion and human caprice. The fact, however, appears to be, 
that not only was this great command of dramatic insight not 
habitually used, and certainly not the resource of every idle 








hour, but that it was not habitually even useable, that 
George Eliot needed the sense of pressure belonging to the 
constructive work of a particular plot, and of particular local 
and personal details, before she was able to summon-up before 
her the vivid life with which she so often delights us. When 
she got her imagination to the exact point where a butcher’s 
feelings about the “ carkiss” of a “red Durham” are wanted 
the butcher’s feelings about that carcase came to her in the 
most vivid and complete way. When she had to ask herself 
how the pious widow of a quack medicine-vendor would defend 
her husband for selling those quack medicines, and mix-up 
irrelevant texts from the Bible with her pious commemoration of 
the deceased quack, George Eliot could reproduce the widow’s 
feelings with a delightful fertility that gives one the highest 
sense both of her realism and of her humour. But, so far as 
we can judge, when the necessity for calling-up these figures, 
under the special conditions of time and place, was not upon 
her, George Eliot did not possess a fancy that created them 
merely for her own behoof and amusement. She had an imagina- 
tion that required preparing by special effort, by a careful com- 
bination of concurrent elements, before it indulged her with these 
life-like visions. She did not suddenly see a political situation, 
as Mr. Brooke would have seen it, and burst into laughter at 
his naif slipshodness; she did not suddenly get a glimpse of 
life through the Dodson mind, and become convulsed at the 
spectacle of its grotesque narrowness and arbitrariness. She 
seems to have gone through life with a view not less monotoncusly 
individual and personal,—perhaps even somewhat more monoton- 
ously individual and personal,—than other persons greatly her 
inferior in ability; while the magnificent humour which she 
could on occasions command, was almost as rarely put in 
requisition for ordinary purposes as is the spectroscope of the 
chemist or the telephone of the electrician. It appears from 
reading George Eliot’s letters, that there was a want of life and 
variety in her ordinary view of the world; that she arranged her 
impressions too elaborately in certain uniform patterns; and 
that, barring the occasional use of a little laboured irony, she 
wrote to all her friends in exactly the same style, on exactly the 
same class of subjects. For example, she talks of Anthony 
Trollope’s “ wholesome Wesen,” though Anthony Trollope sug- 
gested nothing less than a German word for “ essence;” she 
speaks of her own “ perturbed health,” as if “ disturbed” were 
quite too common an adjective for her use; describes her favourite 
thoughts as “altars where I oftenest go to contemplate ;” 
declares herself “ completely upset by anything that arouses 
unloving emotions ;” cries out “ Ebenezer” or “ Magnificat 
anima mea” on small occasions; and writes in this fashion 
page after page, and letter after letter, till one feels it quite an 
unexpected relief when she comes out in a letter to John Black- 
wood with so homely a sample of her own wisdom as this,—‘ An 
unfortunate duck can only lay blue eggs, however much white 
ones may be in. demand.” On the whole, we should say that, 
while George Eliot is an author of singularly large humour, this 
quality is more completely latent in her correspondence than it 
is at all easy to understand. 


If we were to hazard a very bold conjecture, it would be that 
George Eliot’s imagination was the real origin of her humour; 
and that only through the exercise of her imagination, which 
was deliberate, and more or less a matter of will,—though, when 
she had made the effort, she had, as she herself said, no power 
to ccutrol the play of her own faculty,—did her humour come to 
the surface. When she had got Mrs. Poyser well before her 
mind she could invent Mrs..Poyser’s witty sayings almost 
ad libitum; when she had got Mr. Brooke, with his hesi- 
tating and good-natured incoherence before her mind, she 
could make him blunder into stultifications of which only 
Mr. Brooke could have been capable; when she had Mrs. 
Pullet or Bob Jakin before her mind, she could prose 
about the medicine-bottles or the keys, or boast of the advan- 
tages which a pedlar may derive from a broad thumb, as only 
these admirable characters could have done it; but she is de- 
pendent on a distinct vision of the figure itself for the 
humour which the figure brings with it; she has none of 
Charles Lamb’s delight in the rapid interchange of associated 
ideas on her own account; she is not a humourist first and 
a dramatist afterwards, but a humourist only because she is 2 
dramatist. And then she was adramatist only when she had all her 
spells in full working order and had distinctly realised the figures 
which she had to create. Then, and not till then, her humour 
flows ina large stream. But otherwise her humour appears only 
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in the form of a pale irony,—that is, in the light which is cast on 


general views by the large knowledge she has of the confusions 
and littlenesses of human nature. Thus it is perfectly charac- 
teristic of her own style when she remarks that “the Dissenters 
solemnly disclaimed any lax expectations that Catholics were 
likely to be saved ;” or when she tells us that “the Independent 
chapel began to be filled with eager men and women to whom the 
exceptional possession of religious truth was the condition which 
reconciled them to a meagre existence, and made them feel in 
secure alliance with the unseen but supreme rule of a world iu 
which their own visible part was small.” Again, she is entirely 
in her own vein when she speaks of the “ sense of that peculiar 
edification which belongs to the inexplicable.” But George 
Eliot’s irony is not true humour. We may even say that 
there is in it a thin tone of triumph over the inconsistencies of 
human nature which is in a totally different key to the hearty 
laughter of the true humourist. And, therefore, we seldom enjoy 
that sensation of pins and needles with which she often regales us 
in the reflective portions of her novels,—the openings of her 
chapters,—certainly not as we do that large dramatic humour in 
which she soon loses herself when once she is speaking for char- 
acters which have laid a hold of her imagination. Take, for 
instance, Mrs. Pullet’s gloomy reflections as to the incapacity of 
her husband to unravel the mystery of her keys, in case of her 
lecease,— : 

“JT don’t know what you mean to do, sister Glegg, but I mean to 
give him [Tom] a tablecloth of all my three biggest sizes but one, 
besides sheets. I don’t say what more I shall do; but that I shall do, 
cand if I should die to-morrow, Mr. Pullet, you'll bear it in mind,— 
thongh you'll be bluudering with the keys, and never remember as 
that on the third shelf of the left-hand wardrobe, behind the night- 
caps with the broad ties—not the narrow-frilled uns—is the key 
o’ the drawer in the Blue Room, where the key o’ the Blue Closet is. 
You'll make a mistake, and I shall niver be worthy to know it. 
You’ve a memory for my pills and draughts wonderful, I'll always 
say that of you; but you're lost among the keys.’ This gloomy 
prospect of the confusion that would ensue on her decease was very 
affecting to Mrs. Pullet.” 

This reflection that Mr. Pullet would make a mistake about the 
keys, and that Mrs. Pullet, in her spiritual life, “‘ would niver 
be worthy to know it,” has the sort of humour in it that Shake- 
speare himself would have enjoyed to the utmost. But the 
humour comes of the vision of Mrs. Pullet, and not Mrs. Pullet 
of the sense of humour. In George Eliot’s own life it is 
only in the thinner irony with which she mocks at human 
limitations that we see the secondary effect of her dramatic 
feeling. She herself takes life gravely, monotonously, some- 
times almost drearily ; and certainly not the less drearily for the 
little value she attaches to the significance of most human 
convictions. Her dramatic power plays into the hands of her 
intellectual scepticism, and of her comprehensive forbearance 
with all the forms of human error; but otherwise her dramatic 
power does not play at all a conspicuous part in her own life. 
It does not even often succeed in breaking through the rather 
artificial sweetness and elaborateness of her journals and epistles. 
KILIMA-NJARO. 

HERE is something deeply depressing, at least to some 
minds, and certainly to our own, in most accounts of 
African explorations. African travellers have seldom been of 
the quality of Arctic explorers, who seem to have all badness 
frozen out of them, and have not often possessed the literary 
skill of travellers in Asia and South America; but still they 
have been usually men of high qualities, courageous, devoted, 
and above all patient,—men, on the whole, whose efforts can be 
followed with sympathetic and even admiring interest. They 
have seen much that is new, much that is wonderful; and all 
they have seen has been on a grand scale. Still, from the days 
of Mungo Park downwards their narratives have been tiresome. 
It is excessively difficult to remember what they ‘Qave dis- 
covered; the regions they have traversed seem all more or less 
alike, and the people they have visited vary only in degrees 
either of detestableness or hopelessness. ‘The area covered is so 
vast, the features of Nature are so gigantic, and so constantly 
repeated, the want of moderation in everything is so manifest, 
the tribes are so many, so black, and usually so bloodthirsty 
and bad, that the imaginative hopefulness which narratives of 
exploration usually stir is entirely wanting. Interest flags, and 
the memory refuses to perform its office. Europe has been 
investigating Africa for two hundred years, but it has not found 
much; it has no clear notion of the Continent, and does not 
feel as if, though the exploration is getting fairly complete, the 





huge mass had been permanently added to the general posses- 
sions of mankind. If anything turned away its attention for 
twenty years, Europe might forget Africa again. Onereason of 
this is the small number of those who go. Scarcely any one who 
readsabout either Western or Eastern Africa—that is, the bulk in 
area of the Continent—feels, in consequence, a wish to go there, 
nor do we detect in any one an appreciation or even a definite 
idea of the special scenery to be observed. Usually even those 
who have real much have only a confused notion of great 
districts, covered with rank grass; and tall mountains not to 
be ascendel; and wide, unwholesome rivers, covered with a 
floating fever-giving malaria; and huge, swampy deltas, full 
of dense jungles, and wild beasts, and rare trees; and tribes, 
now vutameably ferocious and now inexplicably gentle, but 
without even rudimentary notions of order, or policy, or rela- 
tion to the general world. If they do not kill the traveller, they 
forget him; do not care if he is killed, and open indifferently to 
let him pass as their own jungles might. Nobody thinks of a 
walk in Equatoriai Africa with a sense of desire, or hopes to see 
a great city grow there, or fancies that room for a kingdom might 
be found there, or believes that Africa will yield any of the 
great intellectual fascinations which so often lured 
travellers into Asia. We have read most books on African 
travel; and after making a‘! allowances, find amo 
them none with the attraction of, say, Mr. Atkinson’s book on 
Eastern Siberia—that wonderful example of 
Mr. Gilmour’s enchanting sketch of life among the Mongols, or 
Abbé Huc’s account of China, or even the inexplicably dull 
instructive books of which so mauy have been poured 
about India, without one of them giving an idea of what India 
is like, 
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It is, therefore, with a real sevse cf relief, a 
pleasure of a deep kind, that we read an account like that 
which Mr. H. H. Johnston has just given to the Royal 
Geographical Society of his five mouths’ expedition to Kilima- 
njaro. Mr. Johnston, an experienced African traveller, as 
bold as Stanley, and full of the quick perceptions and literary 
skill which most African travellers lack, was sent out by the 
British Association and the Royal Society in combination in a 
thoroughly sensible way, with a definite and limited, and there- 
fore attainable object. He was to explore Kilima-njaro, the 
lofty but short range of mountains, ninety miles long by forty 
broad, which lie in Eastern Equatorial Africa, between the 
great Lake Victoria Nyanza and the Northern portion of con- 
tinental Zanzibar. The mountain range is not very far fror 
the sea, and, therefore, accessib! known to rise in 
points to an altitude of 18,000 fect, and to be covered 
in its highest peaks with perpetual snow; and as it had 
hardly been visited, and must possess all climates, it 
thought that wild beasts or flowers, or trees, or even human 
beings of interest, might be found in its recesses. It was, in 
fact, a kind of African Roraima, with this difference, that, 
unlike the wonderful Guiana mouutain which mortal foot has 
probably never trod since the creation, and which is possibly 
inaccessible even to wild beasts, Kilima-njaro was believed to be 
within human reach. It proved to be so ina rare degree. Mr. 
Johnston found it on his arrival the Lakeland of Africa, the 
one solitary morsel of this detestable continent yet discovered 
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to which the epithet of “delightful” can fairly be ap} 

the one place which, when the continent has been sub- 
dued, and the blacks have been elevated, say, to tht 
level of Bengalees or Peruvians, and cities have been built, 


and Europeans are clustering ev 
Asia, in little, energetic, over-vitalised 
thing, claiming everything, and generally over-perceptible, ought 
to be claimed as the International Park or huge general sani- 
tarium for Eastern Afriea. The range is as healthy as if 
it were in Europe, and as ascendable as if it were in 
England. Mr. Johnston ascended up to the perpetual snow, 
to within 2,000 ft. of the top of Kebo, 18,000 ft. high; and at 
16,000 ft. found it scarcely freezing, and only felt once the 
beginning of mountain-sickness. He, though not especially a 
powerful man, had walked up alone, “without a stick,” and 
apparently without much effort, and without an obstacle, 
except that arising from a cold mist which a Cockney going 
up Snowdon would, he says, have despised. He found the 
buffaloes’ footprints 14,000 ft. above the sea, saw elephants 
15,000 ft. in air, and knows that great antelopes wander 
right up to the snow-line. In ascending, his party “ crossed 
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the cultivated zone,’which ended at about 5,500 ft. in that part, 
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entered a healthy district with pleasant grassy knolls and many 
streams of running water, and camped beside a lovely fern- 
choked brook at 6,500 ft., the whole ascent being very gradual. 
The following day they passed through stunted forest, not 
unlike an English woodland, where the trees, however, were 
hung with unfamiliar ferns and creepers, and where deliciously- 
scented parasitic begonias trailed their pink flower-bells from 
brauch to branch. The dracena, which is cultivated by the 
Wa-Chagga to form hedges, here grew wild. Tree-ferns were 
abundant and handsome. Above 7,000ft. the orchilla moss 
draped the forest trees in long grey festoons. Tracks of 
elephants were very numerous. The other noticeable inhabitants 
of the forest were dark-blue touracoes and tree-hyraxes. Wart- 
hogs were occasionally met with up to 8,000 ft. At 9,000 ft. they 
camped for the night by a small spring of water in the 
midst of a grand bit of forest, not of that stunted character 
which marked the lower woods. He caught a chameleon and 
many beetles here, and also shot touracoes and pigeons.” 


At11,000 ft., where Mr. Johnston built a village, and found him- 
self eating beefsteaks, brought in by the natives, “ with a furious 
appetite,” he left his followers and, with only three men, advanced 
upwards to the snow-line, through a country which only in places 
lost its green, the barren belts having been burnt-up by human 
agency, probably with some notion of culture. ‘Small pink 
gladioli studded the ground in numbers. At an altitude of 
nearly 13,000 feet bees and wasps were still to be seen, and 
bright little sunbirds darted from bush to bush, gleaning their 
repast of honey. A little higher they found warm springs, the 
thermometer showing the temperature of the trickling mud 
to be 91° Fahr. Mounting high above the rivulet the 
scenery became much harsher. Vegetation only grew in dwarfed 
patches as they passed the altitude of 15,000 feet, and the 
ground was covered with boulders, more or less big, apparently 
lying in utter confusion, and without any definite direction. 
They were not very difficult to climb over, and even seemed to 
act as irregular stone steps upwards. In their interstices 
heaths of the size of large shrubs grew with a certain luxuri- 
ance. About 13,700 feet he saw the last resident bird, a kind 
of stonechat apparently. It went in little cheery flocks, and 
showed such absence of fear that he had to walk away 
from it before shooting, to avoid shattering his specimen.” 
Mr. Johnston’s followers left him near the top, oppressed with 
superstitious fears; but he still wandered upwards, as he says, with 
“stupid” perseverance, but really with that determination not 
to fail which sometimes overmasters Englishmen, until, at a 
height of 16,000 ft., he caught through a rift in the mist a 
glimpse of the snow-covered cone of Kebo, apparently quite 
near, and only 2,000ft. above him. He turned at last, driven 
back by the damp cold, and the loneliness, and the fear of losing 
himself utterly, and at 15,000 ft. re-entered the region of vegeta- 
tion. He found his settlement untouched; and on October 18th 
began his descent on a new line, meeting some reward in “ scenery 
of great beauty. On one day they travelled for hours through 
a delightful country, made for a European settlement, and 
singularly English in look, with open grassy spaces, which 
seemed in the distance ruddy cornfields, and shady woods 
and copses full of fine timber. Plenty of running streams 
of clear water intersected this gentiy sloping, almost level 
plateau, which, although such a tempting idyllic land, was 
entirely uninhabited, save by buffaloes and elephants. The 
average elevation of this country was between 8,000 ft. and 
7,090 ft., and the temperature consequently almost cool, ranging 
from 43° at night to 70° in the midday warmth. After some 
four hours’ walking from their camp, they crossed the long 
ridge that marked the southern flank of Kimawenzi, and began 
to descend the eastern slope of the mountain. Soon they 
emerged on a kind of heath-like country, and then looked forth 
ou a splendid view stretching from Mwika to the mountains of 
Bura and Ukambani (the Kiulu range), with Jipe on one hand, 
and the River Tzavo on the other. At their feet lay the banana 
groves of the inhabited belt of Useri and Rombo.” The com- 
plete exploration which Mr. Johnston had intended could not 
be made for want of funds, but he declares his willingness to go 
back; and if he is willing, he has only to lift his hand, and any 
amount of needful cash will be instantly forthcoming. Here at last 
is a true wild land unknown to Europeans, and within reasonable 
distance, and with everything which makes exploration attrac- 
tive,—a fine climate, glorious scenery, peaks higher than Mount 
Blane up to which women could walk, endless game, rare 
orchids, rare birds, new peoples, and plenty of beefsteaks. 








Kilima-njaro must be a sportsman’s paradise. We venture to 
say there are forty men in England willing to accompany Mr, 
Johnston, and to pay £5,000 for the privilege of doing it; and 
that he may take his next trip accompanied by a full train of 
geologists, naturalists, photographers, and huntsmen, till all 
Kilima-njaro is astir. Indeed, if Mr. Johnston is not quick he will 
be too late, for his account has been before the world a whole week; 
and by this time Lord Dunraven ought, in the regular course 
of things, to have bought the mountain—we suppose the 
Zanzibar man has some real or imaginary rights there— 
the Duke of Sutherland ought to have organised a prospecting 
expedition for gold, and twenty German savants, with pro- 
mises from Bismarck in their pockets, ought to be crowding 
to Zanzibar. There may even be a scramble, as Lord Aber- 
dare smilingly said, to annex Kilima-njaro; and we should not 
be surprised if Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, who is nothing if not 
geographical, in his next speech at Eye, furiously denounced 
Mr. Gladstone for not having sent so much as a gunboat to 
the top of Kebo. Seriously, Mr. Johnston has discovered a 
wonderful thing, an unknown tract of Equatorial Africa, where 
Europeans can live and explore with health and pleasure, amid 
scenery as beautiful as the Alps, and entirely new. His book 
upon it, if he writes one, should be a grand success; but itis a 
pity that he should throw away his time on books. There are 
plenty of them in the world; but there are not many persons 
with the right to regard a lofty African range as “ Those hills, 
you know, where last summer I had such an enjoyable time. 
Splendid scenery, elephants and wild buffaloes, glorious orchids, 
and oh, the beefsteaks !”’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—— 
CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—I always read everything that comes from the pen of 
my old friend Mr. Thomas Hughes with the greatest interest 
and sympathy. His opinions come straight from an excellent 
heart, with a powerful contingent from as good a head, and with 
none of those affluents from personal ambition which too often 
indicate that benevolence for one class consists largely in 
antipathy to another. He was one of the earliest pioneers in a 
movement which has become a great power and a great success. 
On social questions generally, therefore, I can never differ widely 
from him without an uncomfortable feeling that somehow truth 
may be more on his side than on mine. Accordingly, it is with 
diffidence that I venture to question the doctrine he lays down 
in his letter published in your papar of the 24th. You had 
challenged him to say whether “ competition” is to be excluded 
altogether as a non-Christian principle in concerns of trade; or 
whether his denunciations of it are to be understood as apply- 
ing only to “cruel” competition, and to cheapness which is 
“illusory.” He replies, in the letter I refer to, that he de- 
nounces “competition ” altogether. He declares that it “ has 
an irresistible tendency to become cruel,” and that all cheap- 
ness gained through competition is illusory. 

This puzzles me, I must confess. For what is a Co-operative 
Union? Is it not a great Joint-Stock Company, commanding 
a large capital, whose main end and object is to compete with, 
and, if possible, to supplant, the traders and shopkeepers and 
manufacturers whose individual industries now supply certain 
articles? Is this not competition? And as regards the in- 
dustries which may be affected, is it not competition which they 
must feel to be of a most “cruel” kind? It may be quite right 
to start this competition; but at least let us not blink the fact 
that it is competition, and nothing else than competition, and 
that if it is finally successful as a system of wide application, it 
will result in as great a displacement of labour and of existing 
industries as any that has ever been effected by individual 
capitalists underselling aud extinguishing a multitude of small 
traders. 

Then, ayain, does it not appear from Mr. Hughes’s own letter 
that the principle of competition is entering into the relations 
between the Co-operative Unions themselves ? Does he not tell 
us that the Scottish Wholesale Society is setting up a great 
shoe-factory of its own, instead of dealing, as hitherto, with the 
shoe-factory in England? And does he not further tell us that 
the English manager said, “ We are sorry to lose you as 
customers, and shall have to work the harder for it with our 
English friends”? It strikes me that this is precisely the effect 
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of competition in all trades and professions, that the withdrawal 
of custom renders increased exertion needful in order to keep up 
a profit. 

Again, supposing co-operation to be all-embracing and all- 
successful; supposing that it were ultimately to supersede 
entirely small traders and shopkeepers, would it, or could it, 
possibly be independent of the principle of competition? How 
are all the raw materials of production and of distribution to be 
procured ? 

Lastly, as to price. All cheapness due to competition is 
declared to be illusory. But is not this declaration itself 
illusory ? How is price to be determined ? Is it in the future to 
be independent of the relation between supply and demand ? 
Or, if this is impossible, is it possible that supply can be fur- 
nished without exertion, and without rivalry therein? Can the 
quality of goods be kept up, any more than the quantity, with- 
out recourse being open to competition? Nay, does not Mr. 
Hughes himself unconsciously rely upon it when he tells us 
that the customers “will take good care that their representa- 
4ives in the wholesale factories do not give them bad or dear 
boots and shoes.” How can they “take good care” of this, 
except by holding themselves open to return to the old shops, 
or to set up new ones, if they are not served well and cheaply at 
the Co-operative Stores ? 

Iam not arguing against the co-operative system. On the 
contrary, I am satisfied by its very success that it has supplied 
a want, or perhaps more wants than one. What exactly these 
wants are will become plaizer in course of time. But there is 
one thing about it which seems quite certain, and that is that it 
is in itself essentially competitive as against the existing system 
of distributive industry ; and that it cannot succeed except by 
an immense displacement of the labour which that industry 
supports. But, although competitive, it may rest on competi: 
tion better regulated, Letter directed, and better adapted to 
make working-men interested in their work, and more satisfied 
with the results of their labour. 

In the theory or philosophy of all social problems, the question 
which you put, Mr. Editor, on the subject of competition is one 
of fundamental and supreme importance. I venture to think 
that the answer given by Mr. Hughes is not satisfactory. Com- 
petition, in some form or another, remains as an inseparable 
condition of success in all human endeavour.—I am, Sir, &c, 

ARGYLL. 


M. PASTEUR’S INOCULATIONS. 

[To THE EpITor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Considerable prominence has been lately given by advo- 
cates of the vivisectional method of research to the alleged 
success of M. Pasteur’s system of inoculation as a specific 
against splenic fever. Permit me, as a pertinent commentary 
upon the eulogies of this system which have recently appeared 
in our leading journals, to draw the attention of your readers tu 
the following significant facts. 

A series of numerous experiments was conducted, under the 
supervision of a Sanitary Commission, appointed in 1881 by 
the Hungarian Government, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the value of M. Pasteur’s system of attenuated inoculation as 
a prophylactic agent against cattle disease; the extent of the 
pasturage in Hungary being proportionately larger than in 
other European countries, and the interest of the nation being, 
therefore, vitally concerned in the welfare of its flocks and 
herds. The conclusions of the official Report of this Commis- 
sion were as follows :— We find that death caused by pneu- 
monia, by catarrh, by distoma, by strongylus, and by peri- 
carditis has carried off, exclusively, the animals subjected to the 
protective inoculation. From this fact, it follows that M. 
Pasteur’s system tends to accelerate the outbreak of certain 
morbid conditions, and to bring about fatal results from other 
serious diseases.” 

According to these statements it appears, therefore, that the 
introduction into the living organism of splenic disease, even 
“attenuated,” is liable to produce a general deterioration of the 
constitutional stamina, predisposing the animal to contract 
divers complaints, and depriving it of the natural healthy 
vitality necessary to resist the influences of sporadic and 
epidemic malady, and of unfavourable seasons or general 
adverse conditions. 

_ Professor Koch—of cholera fame—gives, in a paper published 
in the Semaine Médicale of December 21st and 28th, 1882, a 
few details of results afforded by M. Pasteur’s method of 
inoculation in various districts of France :— 





“At Beachery,” says Professor Koch, “in the month of 
April last, 296 animals were inoculated with attenuated anthrax 
virus. Of these animals thus ‘protected’ four died from 
spontaneously-acquired anthrax between June 22nd and 24th; 
while a flock of eighty non-inoculated, and, therefore, non- 
protected sheep, living, for purposes cf test, under exactly 
the same circumstances, did not lose a single animal. At 
Montpellier, on April 18th last, 220 sheep were inoculated 
with the preliminary vaccine, and nine of them died from the 
effects of the inoculation. A week afterwards the survivors 
were again inoculated with the same preliminary vaccine, and 
this time seven animals succumbed. A fortnight later the 
remainder were inoculated with secondary vaccine, and one 
sheep died. It might be supposed,” adds M. Koch, “ that after 
this triple inoculation the flock was protected. Nothing of the 
kind. From June 11th to 13th six sheep died of anthrax spon- 
taneously acquired. A fourth inoculation was followed by the 
death of a last half-dozen animals.” Thus, as the result of so- 
called “ protective” inoculation, thirty sheep were destroyed in 
a flock of 220. 

From these facts, Professor Koch concludes that M. Pasteur’s 
system of prophylactic “ vaccination” is devoid of practical 
value. He says :—‘ Preventive inoculation, according to the 
method of M. Pasteur, cannot be considered as utilisable in 
practice,—(1), On account of the insufficient immunity it con- 
fers against natural infection; (2), on account of the short 
duration of even this insufficient preventive action; (5), on 
account of the dangers which it develops for mankind and 
other non-inoculated animals.” 

These conclusions, it will be observed, are not those of a tyro, 
nor even of an anti-vivisector, but of one of the most eminent 
official savants of our day. One more citation :—“ Professor 
Pasteur,” says the Revue Médicale of December 8th, 1883, 
“having requested the committee ‘des Epizooties’ to procure 
for him some virus of bovine typhus, in order to institute with 
it a series of fresh experiments, answer was returned to him that 
nothing further could be learnt by such experiments; that even 
if prophylactic inoculation conferred temporary immunity on a 
few individual animals, it caused the death of more victims than 
was suspected; and that its least doubtful. result was to create 
in farm stables and communes centres of contagion and disease 
of the most dangerous description.” 

I should like to take this opportunity of correcting a popular 
impression that M. Pasteur has discovered a practical pro- 
phylactic against hydrophobia, or rabies. He has succeeded 
only in inoculating the disease from one animal to another. 
Dogs have first to be made mad, monkeys have next to suffer, 
and rabbits to die by paralysis, before the “attenuated virus ” 
can be procured; and, even so procured, M. Pasteur has re- 
peatedly refused to apply it to huinan ‘ protection.” It is avail- 
able only for dogs; and even in these animals the immunity it 
confers is doubtful, and its duration is not yet ascertained. M. 
Pasteur has never yet succeeded in isolating the “ microbe” of 
rabies; and, indeed, he does not know whether any such 
microbe really exists. Therefore, it is needless to say, he has 
uever been able to attenuate the rabic virus in specialised arti- 
ficial media, as has been done with ‘“‘charbon.” Hence, no 
discovery in any way applicable to a practical system of “ vac- 
cination” against hydrophobia has been made; nor, it may be 
added, is there any prospect of such a discovery in the immediate 
future.—I am, Sir, &e., | Ayya Kiycsrorp, M.D. (Paris). 

Shrewsbury, January 28th. 


LITTLE BOYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sir,—I am glad to see your article of this morning protesting 
against any attempt being made to restore the practice of sending 
boys to Public Schools at a very early age. During the fifteen 
years I was a master at Eton, I advised parents to send their 
sons to the school as late as possible, that is, just before 
their fourteenth birthday ; and statistics which I took for several 
years showed that this was the almost universal practice. The 
only exception was in the case of clever and precocious boys 
whom it was desirable to send to Eton as soon as they could be 
placed in the Remove. During the forty years over which 
my knowledge of Eton extends, I remember cases of boys 
being sent to the school at nine, at eight, or even at six years old. 
But the practice has died out with the great improvement of 
Preparatory Schools,—now, I am inclined to think, the most 
satisfactory part of our educational system. Boys are far 
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better educated at good private schools than they can be ata 
Public School; their moral responsibility is called out as they 
rise to the head of the little society in which they move, while 
at a Public School little boys are almost certain to ape the follies 
and the vices of their elders. 

The article in the Times is very vague, and gives no hint of 
what the legislative change is to be. There is, as far as I 
know, no law at Eton forbidding the entrance of a boy at any age, 
however tender ; there is only a rule providing that boys may not 
enter after their fourteenth birthday. The proposed change 
could only be effected by re-establishing a“ baby house,” as Mr. 
John Hawtrey’s house used to be called, for the special reception 
of little children ; or by still further restricting the age of admis- 
sion, which is now lower than at many schools. I should have 
thought that it would have been a better plan to have improved 
the education of the school, so as to prevent boys from going to 
a private tutor’s at sixteen to prepare fora profession, The 
years between sixteen and nineteen spent ms Eton would do 
more to make a lad an Etonian, than the years from ten to 
thirteen spent at a Public School “baby-house.”—I am, Sir 
&C., Oscar Browninc. 

King’s Coll Ges Cambridge, e January 24 a 1885, 


AN EMENDATION. 
To THE Epiror OF THE **SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Conld [ have at all anticipated your meed of praise for 
the Dedicatory Sonnet in my volume of “ Florien,” I should 
have been more carefal over the obscurities which may involve 
the end. In view of the uncertainty of terrestial things, may 
J, through you, submit to my readers the following reconstruc- 
tion ? 
Dear wife and perfext friend; my household queen, 
With watchful care making my home so dear, 
That all my work mere pastime doth appear, 
If but thy fair face in my room be seen, 
And the soft voice’s music intervene 
Like Melody itself the brain to clear 
Of o’erspun tissue of thought’s atmosphere 
By gracious fancies where God’s hand hath been,— 
Man cannot rise, or so I think, to heights 
Where spirits pure as thine unconscious move, 
Till that white Purity’s exceeding lights 
The grosser spirit’s earthy strain reprove, 
And the best angel of Jehovah’s fights 
Arm us anew with [lis whole armour—Love. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne, January 20th. 
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ONLY A CORRE SPONDENT. 

A GRAVE in the desert, a word in the papers: is that 
All? Is that all ? 

No shrine which a pilgrim may find, no memorial whereat 
Those who loved him may call 

On his name, and thank God their beloved lived, and if dead 
Died for the pledge 

Of England ; for love of the needy and sorely bested 
On the desert’s deadly edge. 


Herman C. MERIVALE. 








Not for him the medal, praise, and promotion and fame, 
The danger alone; 

And now hot death at a stroke, and never a star to his name 
To go with his memory home. 

Never an ancien a star, a cross, instead of the living man ; 
Nothing to say 

How true and swift to his post as ever a soldier can, 
Historian of fight and fray, 


He stood ’mid the smoke of the guns, and rode through the 
blinding sand, 

Never behind; 

Scoffed at more than praised, too ready to understand 
Whatever might be divined, 

Yet blowing the trumpets cf fame, not for himself, but for you, 
Generals all! 

Seizing out of the clamour, while the dust and the bullets flew, 
Names of the brave that fall; 


Names of the great that triumph, records to fire the blood, 
Never forgot; 
Taken out of the heart of the battle, from esert, and kraal, : nd 
flood, 


Wherever the fight was ho‘. 








And for all recompense, when something falls to each trooper’s 
share, 
Twenty lines or so 
In his journal, but never a tribute or word of honour where 
Your rolls of glory go. 


A grave in the desert, a word in the papers: is that 
All? It is scant, 
Yet enough to light the torch of a good example at ; 


What more does an Englishman want ? 
Go 








ART. 
—>——_ 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
IIL.—DOYLE. 
Turre are some men who hold modest niches in the Temple of 
Fame whose tenure seems to be of the slightest; to rest legs 
upon any actual achievement or quality of their own than upon 
the sympathy and kindness of others. Their reputation is of a 
wholly different kind to that which is extracted grudgingly by 
main force of genius or toil of industry from a careless or 
unwilling public; it is rather given them as the best of gifts are 
given, as the air and sunshine. With the admiration and praise 
they excite, there mingles a feeling of kindness almost equivalent 
to personal regard, the result perhaps of some subtle quality of 
sympathy or tenderness in the brain and heart of the worker, 
be he writer, painter, or musician. One would rather miss 
some great statues from the temple, than these little Tanagra 
figures, (so to speak), which have the savour of life and fancy 
about their rough modelling, whose grace and beauty seem to 
have a direct and easy relation with every-day life. 

Most of us now-a-days could spare Racine, but hardly the 
author of “Le Grenier” and “Le Roi d’Yvetot.” Of such 
characters, as far as his work, at least, is concerned, is the 
subject of this notice, Richard Doyle, chiefly known to the 
public as the artist who designed the title-page of Punch, 
and illustrated numberless fairy-tales. Perhaps some of our 
readers may have never noticed in the left-hand corner of 
the Punch design the artist’s characteristic signature, a 
dickey-bird perched upon a capital “D.” It was as Dickey 
Doyle he was familiarly known to his contemporaries; and even 
now that he is dead, the old name is the one most frequently heard. 
There must have been something very lovable about the man, 
to judge by all the records one ha: s of his life and personality ; 
but with that we are not concerned here. We only take the 
occasion of these drawings being exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery to say a few words upon the character of his art. 

First of all, it must be conceded that he was in no sense of 
the word a painter; his methods of water-colour painting were 
simply abominable,—thin, scratchy, work of sharp colour 
and most unpleasant texture. Colour which should be at the 
same time crude, garish, and dirty, eae to be an almost 
impossible combination of deficiencies; but very frequently 
Doyle’s was all three. There is no more to be said on this part 
of the subject than that his coloured work consisted simply of 
good designs, tinted by a man to whom the art of painting was 
unknown, and whose sense of tint might have been gained from 
a pantomimic transformation-scene. 

But it was as a designer he made his name, and as a designer 
that his fame will last. Let us look at his work in this con- 
nection. Almost the first work he did of this kind, at all events 
for the pages of Punch, was a series of drawings illustrative of 
modern life, crowded with figures, all of them in unshaded out- 
line. These were remarkable for their ingenuity and the multi- 
plicity of their characters, but scarcely showed his real talent 
to advantage. This talent was of a twofold kind, exactly 
described by the words “ fancy” and “fun.” Let us take his chief 
work of the latter kind first, though, of course, we do not mean 
to assert that there is any distinct boundary-line to be drawn 
between these two sides of Doyle’s genius. On the contrary, 
turn for a moment to Punch’s title-page, and both qualities will 
be seen there in perfect combination,—the whole design teems 
with fancy, no less than it overflows with fun, Perhaps the 
most extraordinary part of this extraordinary design, is that 
there is not one of the dozens of little figures therein who 
is not enjoying himself or herself to the uttermost. ‘“ Toby "9 
alone, perched upon the pile of volumes, has an expression of 
anxiety not unfitting a dog with his sense of responsibility. 

But to understand Doyle’s sense of fun thoroughly, to see 
! how thoroughly original, wholesome, and unforced it was, it is 
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necessary to look carefully through a book, once very celebrated, 
but which, we fear, is somewhat neglected now,—we mean “ The 
Travels of Brown, Jones, and Robinson.” 


BOOKS. 


ee 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 


Mr. Cross has accomplished his difficult task with tact 
and modesty. He has evidently thought of nothing but the 
main object,—to let George Eliot tell, as far as possible, her own 
tale; and we should say that the only way in which he could 
materially have improved his work would have been by greatly 
curtailing, and in some iustances entirely omitting, the very 


The style of dress and the method of drawing in this book are 
both somewhat out of date, and the “foreign-tour”’ here illus- 
trated is one which would excite the contempt now-a-days of | 
even a “ personally-conducted” tourist; but the broad, genuine 
fun of the book is imperishable. _The contrast of the three 
travellers’ characters, the delicate suggestiveness with which all 
the little incidents of travel are hit off, and the way in which 
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the artist has contrived to keep alive the sense of continued 
motion and fresh experience,—all of these are as fresh as the 
day the drawings first appeared. 

Before one has turned over three pages a personal friendship 
springs-up for the three young fellows,—for short, comical, per- 
sistent Brown, lanky Jones,and sturdy,common-sense Robinson. 
There is a strong human feeling about the work difficult to charac- 
terise, but very evident; the humour is of that almost child-like 
kind which has absolutely vanished from England of late years. 
We seem to be ashamed now-a-days of a grin which has not a 
sneer at the bottom of it. It lingers still, however, in Germany ; 
partly, perhaps, from that nation’s antagonism to all French 
ways, for it is certainly from the French that we have derived 
the fin sowrive with which we have replaced laughter. How- 
ever this may be, one must laugh at Doyle,—or rather with 
him. Even after twenty years’ absence from the drawings, 
the present writer, at least, cannot think of the episode of 
Robinson’s dog and the sausage, and the illustrations thereto, 
without laughter. There is singularly little in it that bears 
description. It occurs in some German town—we have for- 
gotten the exact locality—and when the dog steals the sausage, 
the populace rise like one man and hunt him through the town. 
There is one drawing especially, of the little rongh Skye-terrier 
scouring down a long paved road, with Jones and Robinson in 
full pursuit, and the sausage, which is nearly as big as himself, 
sticking out on each side of his head, which is simply inimit- 
able in its comicality and its vivid realisation of the scene. The 
incidents which follow between Jones and the German sentry 
are, perhaps, even finer, especially Jones’s expression of ferocious 
disgust as he stands sparring at the little warrior, who presents 
his bayonet at the young Englishman’s nose; but one cannot 
convey any idea of them by description. It is interesting to see 
how Doyle’s sense of grace and beauty comes in continually 
throughout this book, wherever his laughter stops for a minute, 
in the little suggestions of the pretty village maidens, and the 
slight indications of the scenery. 





But of this work there are no specimens at the Grosvenor; all 
are examples of their artist’s other 

and better-known style,—that which treats almost entirely of 
fairy-land, elves, goblins, and demons. We cannot pick out 
any for special notice; all have much the same qualities, and 
all alike beggar description. This artist is, above all things, 
prodigal; his fancy not only seems inexhaustible, but he is 
never content till he has literally choked-up every design with 
almost inconceivable figures and The only point 
ist, is that it is, after all, his humanity 

which renders his work delicious. If he had been unable to do 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson—or equivalent work—he could never 
have given us an elf or a fairy worth the looking at. If he 
did not understand the world he lived in, at all events throng} 
sympathy, if not through knowledge, le could never have 
drawn the fairy-haunted d and fields, or wound a net of 
laughing goblins round the stalks of the mushrooms and under 
the shade of the daisies. Jor, if we look closely, there is a 
strong humanity, a strong individual character, about all Doyle’s 
supernatural beings. They are little men and women, full of 
entertainment, spirit, and intrigue; never did an artist paint 
supernatural beings in so deliberate a belief in their vitality. 
Contrast these fairies with those of Noel Paton, or Doré, 
or any other modern t designe! illustra- 


the drawings there exhibited 


incidents. 


upon which we wish to ins 
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artist who has 
tions of similar subjects, and it will be seen that their 
main difference is that they are such sturdy English little 
people, so full of fun, and fighting, and practical jokes. We 
like them, because we understand them; that is the gist of the 
matter. The kindly artist who drew them was full of sympathy 
for them as for us; and he has given us thousands of English 
fairies, whose homes are very certainly somewhere within the 
sound of Bow Bells, or, at least, not further than Windsor or 
Richmond. 





long Art-impressions recorded in the second volume, which have 
certainly failed to interest the present writer, and will probably be 
thought the least effective portion of the Life by most of its 
readers. For the rest, the letters tell their own tale; and the 
few connecting links of narrative with which Mr. Cross supplies 
his readers, certainly do not err in the direction of excess. 

It is not easy to predict how these volumes will affect 
the public judgment of the great author whose private life 
they help to record. We may say at once that that life is 
what every one would be inclined to expect from the translator of 
Strauss and Feuerbach, or even from the author of The Spanish 
Gypsy and the poems, but that it gives hardly the least glimpse of 
the genius which produced some of the greatest and most dramatic 
stories in the English language. We have seldom felt more sur- 
prise than in remembering that these mellifluous, grave, rather 
high-flown, very low-spirited letters, in which there is hardly akeen 
thrust or a touch of homely humour, and certainly not a single 
buoyant laugh from beginning to end, proceed from the same 
mind which conceived Mrs. Poyser, and Bob Jakin, and Mr. 
Brooke, and a dozen other delightful characters, in the delinea- 
tions of which the fresh surprises are at least as remarkable as 
the solidity of the painting. There was a sense of astonishment 
of the same kind, though toa much less extent, in the far less com- 
plete autobiography of Mr. Trollope. There, too, we caught not a 
glimpse of the sources of the dramatic gifts of the man, noexplana- 
tion at all of the wealth of lifelike imaginations in the mind of one 
all whose personal judgments and tastes were of a single type, and 
that a somewhat narrow, commonplace, and practical type. It 
is impossible to read the life of Sir Walter Scott, it is impossible 
to read the life of Miss Bronté, it is impossible to read the life 
even of Harriet Martineau, without to some extent at least 
understanding how they came to be the authors of their chief 
writings. There is a certain affinity between the authors 
as represented in those biographies and their own finest 
creations. But there is no such aflinity recognisable between 
Mr. Trollope, as painted by himself in his autobiography, and 
his delightful picture of Mr. Harding, or between Mr. Trollope 
and his exquisite picture of the second Duke of Omnium’s 
difficulties and perplexities. And there is no such affinity 
between George Eliot, as painted by herself in this long string 
of letters, and her picture of Mrs. Poyser, or of Nancy Lammeter, 
or of Mrs. Cadwallader, or of Mr. Trumbull, or of Mr. Brooke, 
or of Grandcourt. These letters indicate a reflective character 
of long-drawn amiability and considerateness, utterly destitute 
of anything like sharp resentments, alinost “ ostentatiously 
sweet,” remarkably deficient in keen and healthy instincts, but 
forgiving, and incapable of even temporary vindictiveness to a 
point beyond even the achievementof many of the saints. She de- 
scribes admirably the mixture of satire and kindliness in her own 
composition when she saysin a letter to her sister, Mrs. Houghton, 
—“I need the Jesuits’ discipline of silence; and though my 
evil-speaking issues from the intellectual point of view rather 
than the moral, though there may be gall in the thought while 
there is honey in the feeling, yet the evil-speaking is wrong.” 
We were not aware, by the way, that Jesuits, as such, have any 
discipline of silence. Probably George Eliot was thinking of the 
Trappists. But we are much move inclined to find fault with 
“the honey in the feeling” than we are with the gall in the 
thought, not because we like gall, but because the honey is a 
little too abundant, and gives the impression of undiscriminating 
sweetness. In George [liot it was not affected sweetness; but 
it does appear to a certain extent to have been regulated and 
artificial sweetness,—sweetness on principle rather than sweet- 
ness on impulse. It is the sweetness of deliberately sugared 
thoughts rather than the sweetness of happy feelings. We 
vait from the beginning of the first volume to the end of 
the third to find a single letter which seems to bubble-over like 
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* George Eliot’s Life, as relutel in her Le'ters and Journals, Arranged and 
Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. London and Edivhurgu: William B!ackwocd and Son. 
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a fresh spring from the eagerness and intensity of the thought ; 
but we do not find it. George Eliot’s benignity is genuine, con- 
stant, inexhaustible; but it is benignity, not warmth. Youseem 
to see it fertilising rather than refreshing, and undulating elabo- 
rately through her life like Addison’s equivalent for the 
Psalmist’s “ still waters,”’— 
“ Where peaceful rivers soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.” 

Perhaps, however, this impression of too-carefully regulated 
a sweetness is quite as much due to the predominance of self-con- 
scious thought as to the predominance of too elaborate a suavity. 
George Eliot, when she writes in the character of one of her 
simplest characters, can write English as good and as nervous as 
was ever written by Englishman or Englishwoman ; but when she 
writes in her own perscn,—whether in the reflective parts of 
her novels, or in her poems, or in her letters,—she is anything 
but a nervous writer. Her style is elaborate, self-conscious, and 
artificial. She writes like a modern edition of her own “ demi- 
god, Milton,’”’—not, indeed, in ornateness, for in her prose there 
is no ornateness, but in long-drawn elaborateness and sen- 
tentiousness, flavoured with a languor all her own. In her 
poetry she is a second-rate Milton; though she misses, of course, 
the inspiration and magnificent touches of Milton. Oddly 
enough, if you want to see George Eliot’s English at its best, 
you must go to her genuinely dramatic writing, not the drama 
of The Spanish Gypsy, but the drama of Adam Bede, or Silas 
Marner, or Middlemarch. Before one has finished the three 
volumes of letters, one is asking oneself, almost with bewilder- 
ment, where the terse, frank, and idiomatic English of Caleb 
Garth or Felix Holt has vanished to. It is certainly not in her 
correspondence, nor in the personal reflections of her journals. 
Indeed, what one most misses in these letters is instinct, in- 
tensity, vividness. They are letters of slow and somewhat 
too sweet reflectiveness, out of which the vivacity of strong 
personal impression seems to have vanished altogether. 

As regards the subjects of her correspondence, there is the 
same want of vivid first-hand feeling,—of strong instinct as 
distinguished from carefvl judgment. It can hardly be that 
one who had so rich a store of dramatic conceptions in her mind, 
can have been destitute of such feelings and instincts; but it is 
certain that no correspondence of equal length and importance 
was ever more destitute of them. From the era of her soon- 
resigned evangelical creed to the era of her agnosticism and 
deep sympathy with Positivism, there is not a sign in her letters 
that it cost her even a slight struggle to discard any one of 
her beliefs. She shed her belief in the historical character of 
Christianity as a rose-tree sheds its flowers. She shed her 
belief in the personality of God as the same tree sheds its 
leaves. There is not the faintest sign of a moral pang in parting 
with either one or the other. Of course, we do not for a moment 
mean to say that there was none, but that there was none of 
which any trace remains in any of the letters of a singularly full 
correspondence. Indeed, if her mental sufferings in any stage 
of her life were considerable, every one of those spasms of pain, 
—excepting those involved in the throes of composition,—has 
left not a wrack behind. It is true that when she is translating 
Strauss’s mythical explanation of The Life of Jesus, Mrs. 
Bray, one of her intimate friends, writes that :—‘‘ Miss Evans 
says she is Strauss-sick,—it makes her ill dissecting the 
beautiful story of the crucifixion, and only the sight of the 
Christ image” [an ivory crucifix] “and picture make her 
endure it.” It seems an odd form of panacea against the 
pangs of the Rationalism she was engaged in spreading, this 
to which George Eliot resorted,—namely, to keep before her 
the most vivid reminder she could have of the meaning 
attached by believers to the reality which the Rationalists 
engaged to explain away. But it is well worth noting 
that George Eliot, in spite of the realism of her pictures of 
human life, regarded abstract ideas as the only true objects of 
religious faith. She says, in one letter to Miss Hennell, “ Paint 
soap-bubbles, and never fear but I will find @ meaning, though 
very likely not your meaning. Paint the crucifixion in a bubble, 
—after Turner,—and then the resurrection. I see them now;” 
and we gather her ‘drift to be that the meaning which her mind 
would gather from these ideal symbols would be at least as 
good as the meaning which those who regard both crucifixion 
and resurrection as real events attach to those real events. 
“It seems to me,” she writes to Mrs. Peter Taylor, “ the soul of 
Christianity les not at all in the facts of an individual life, but 
in the ideas of which that life was the meeting-point and the 








new sturting-point. We can never have a satisfactory basis fo. 
the history of the man Jesus, but that negation does not affect 
the Idea of the Christ, either in its historical influence or its 
great symbolic meanings.” (Vol. II., pp. 359-360.) That 
seems to us precisely the opposite of the truth. It is 
not the idea of Christ’s life, but the conviction that that 
idea was really and perfectly incarnated in an actual career, 
that has made Christ the great religious power of Christendom. 
The ideas which have been suggested by that life, to those who 
hold that life to have been shrouded in a mist of myth 
and pretence, have been, more or less, inoperative ideas, 
or if not quite inoperative, yet ideas of no very high 
order and significance. But George Eliot always appar- 
ently held to this belief, that the worship of ideas is the 
only true worship; and it led her to depreciate the vast 
difference between embodying ideas in life, and only holding 
them up to the reverence of the world. No one can deny that 
she herself held up the sanctity of marriage to the respect of 
the world,—indeed, she depicts it in her really pure and noble 
fictions as one of almost, if not altogether, sacramental signifi- 
cance. Yet she could speak of the very great and cruel blow 
which she gave by her own example to the reverence of mankind 
for that faith, in what seems to us words, coming from 
such a pen, of singular feebleness and shallowness:—“If J]; 
live five years longer,’ she writes to Miss Hennell, in 
1857, “ the positive result of my existence on the side 
of truth and goodness will outweigh the small negative good 
that would have consisted in my not doing anything to shock 
others; and I can conceive no consequences that will make me 
répent the past. Do not misunderstand me, and suppose that 
I think myself heroic or great in any way. Far enough from 
that! Faulty, miserably faulty, I am,—but least of all faulty 
when others most blame.” (Vol. I., p. 461.) As if any one 
could weigh for himself the effect of his example against the 
effect of his precepts or even of his delineations, and be sure 
that what he had achieved that was good in the latter direction 
would “far outweigh” what he had done to weaken others’ 
faith in the former way. One of George Eliot’s own weighty 
remarks—made during the unpleasant discussion raised some 
years ago as to Lord Byron's offences—might have been quoted 
with good effect by way of reply to what she has here said :— 
‘One trembles to think how easily that moral wealth may be 
lost which it has been the work of ages to produce, in the 
refinement and differencing of the affectionate relations.” No 
one has given us more cause to tremble than George Eliot her- 
self in spite of the great beauty and noble ethical spirit of her 
imaginative works. Her belief in wsthetic representations of 
moral good—as distinguished from moral ideas embodied in life 
and so transformed into realities—was far too confident. It was 
the weak thread in an intellect in many respects singularly 
strong. 

Perhaps the most remarkable among these too monotonous 
letters are those written within the last six years of George 
Eliot’s lifeto Mrs. (now Lady) Ponsonby, in which she enters with 
perfect frankness into her innermost faith, and avows that, in 
her opinion, the belief in God has had no important iafluence, 
except so far as it has represented a human ideal which would 
be just as potent if it were confessedly a human ideal and 
nothing more. It is clear that her correspondent had repre- 
sented herself as having lost all moral motive-power in losing 
the belief in God's reality ; and that the idea of absolute necessity 
on which the non-Theistic view of the Universe rested, had 
still further paralysed her will and rendered her indifferent as 
to what she might do, because she was persuaded that no 
blame could attach to her for doing what was simply inevitable. 
To this George Eliot replies :— 

‘* My books bave for their main bearing a conclusion the opposite 
of that in which your studies seem to have painfully imprisoned you 
—a conclusion without which I could not have cared to write any 
representation of human life—namely, that the fellowship between 
man and man which has been the principle of development, social 
and moral, is not dependent on conceptions of what is nct man: and 
that the idea of God, so far as it has been a high spiritual influence, 
is the ideal cf a goodness entirely human (i.e. an exaltation of the 
human). Have you quite fairly represented yourself in saying that 
you have ceased to pity your suffering fellow-men, because you can 
no longer thick of them as individualities of immortal duration in 
some other state of existence than this of which you know the pains 
and the pleasures >—that you feel less for them now you regard them 
as more miserable ? And, on a closer examination of your feelings, 
should you find that you had lost all sense of quality in actions—all 
possibility of admiration that yearns to imitate—all keen sense of 
what is cruel and injurious—all belief that your conduct (and there- 
fore the conduct of others) can have any difference of effect on the 
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well-being of those ‘immediately about you (and therefore on those 
afar off), whether you carelessly follow your selfish moods or en- 
courage that vision of others’ needs, which is the source of justice, 
tenderness, sympathy in the fullest sense? I cannot believe that 
your strong intellect will continue to see, in the conditions of man’s 
appearance on this planet, a destructive relation to your sympathy : 
this seems to me equivalent to saying that you care no longer for 
colour, now you know the laws of the spectrum. As tothe necessary 
combinations through which life is manifested, and which seem to 
present themselves to you as a hideous fatalism, which ought logically 
to petrify your volition—have they, in fact, any such influence on your 
ordinary course of action in the primary affairs of your existence as a 
hnman, social, domestic creature ? And if they don’t hinder you from 
taking measures for a bath, without which you know that you cannot 
secure the delicate cleanliness which is your second-nature, why should 
they hinder you from a line of resolve in a higher strain of duty to your 
ideal, both for yourself and others? But the consideration of mole- 
cular physics is not the direct ground of human love and moral action, 
any more than it is the direct means of composing a noble picture or 
of enjoying great music. One might as well hope to dissect one’s 
own body and be merry in doing it, as take molecular physics (in 
which you must banish from your field of view what is specifically 
human) to be your dominant guide, your determiner of motives, in 
what is solely human. That every study has its bearing on every 
other is true; but pain and relief, love and sorrow, have their peculiar 
history which make an experience and knowledge over and above the 
swing of atoms. The teaching you quote as George Sand’s would, I 
think, deserve to be called nonsensical if it did not deserve to be 
called wicked. What sort of ‘culture of the intellect’ is that which, 
instead of widening the mind to a fuller and faller response to all the 
elements of our existence, isolates it in a moral stupidity P—which 
flatters egoism with the possibility that a complex and refined human 
society can continue, wherein relations have no sacredness beyond 
the inclination of changing moods ?—or figures to itself an zsthetic 
human life that one may compare to that of the fabled grasshoppers 
who were once men, but having heard the song of the Muses could do 
nothing but sing, and starved themselves so till they died and had a 
fit resurrection as grasshoppers; ‘and this,’ says Socrates, ‘was the 
return the Muses made them.’..... The progress of the world— 
which you say can only come at the right time—can certainly never 
come at all save by the modified action of the individual beings who 
compose the world; and that we can say to ourselves with effect, 
‘There is an order of considerations which I will keep myself con- 
tinually in mind of, so that they may continually be the prompters 
of certain feelings and actions,’ seems to me as undeniable as that 
we can resolve to study the Semitic languages and apply to an 
Oriental scholar to give us daily lessons. What would your keen 
wit say to a young man who alleged the physical basis of nervous 
action as areason why he could not possibly take that course ?” 


George Eliot’s correspondent might have rejoined that no one in 
his senses would propose not to do what he wished to do on the 
ground that he had no power to do it, unless he was really con- 
vinced that the power was wanting, but that the difficulty lies in 
the case where you do not wish to do what is right, and would 
much rather believe yourself impotent to do it,—in which case 
the disbelief in an independent will which can conquer wishes, 
and can row hard cgainst the stream of desire and opportunity, 
is an essential condition of right action. George Eliot’s argu- 
ment, which is complete in regard to actions in conformity with 
the spontaneous bent of nature, is wholly futile in regard to 
actions which can only be achieved by the subjugation of nature- 

George Eliot’s desire to elevate human idealism into a 
religion, results in her using language quite as unreal as 
that of the Positivists themselves. Indeed, to the Positivists she 
vertainly strongly inclined, though she never actually joined them. 
She did not, of course, believe in any individual life after death; 
but she did not scruple to say “blessed are the dead,” though 
she certainly meant nothing by it but that they had ceased to 
be goaded on by pain. She writes to a widow that “ every day 
will be sacred with the memory ” of her husband; and then goes 
on, “nay, his presence. There is no pretence or visionariness 
in saying that he is still part of you.” Weshould have thought 
that nothing could have been more pretentious or visionary ; 
for all she meant was that the wife’s ‘life and nature would 
have been quite other than it was, had she never married as 
she did; a very just though not a very consolatory remark, and 
certainly no more equivalent to saying that her husband was 
present with her than the assertion that the earth at midnight 
would not be what it is, had the sun never shone, is equivalent 
to saying that the sun is shining still. Again, George Eliot re- 
peatedly expresses her “thankfulness” for what has happened, 
and even quotes what sounds to us pure irreverence, “ Magnificat 
anima mea,” where there is no human agency to thank, and, in her 
belief, no personal agency at all to whom thanks are due. More 
than this, in one letter, she writes, “ God bless you; that is not a 
false word, however many false ideas may have been hidden under 
it. No,—not false ideas, but temporary ones,—caterpillars and 
chrysalids of future ideas.” Now, whatever these “ caterpillars 
and chrysalids” might have been, no one was more strenuous 
than George Eliot in maintaining that God is only an ideal 








reflex of man; and that, therefore, no prayer could be rationally 
addressed to him in any sense in which we address prayers or 
petitions to personal beings. Nevertheless, so little was George 
Eliot able to do without the phraseology of a religion in which 
she did not believe,—so deeply did she feel the void,—that she 
adopted the dreamy unrealities of the religion-manufacturers, and 
invoked blessings in words expressing only the “ caterpillars and 
chrysalids of future ideas,”—whatever that may mean,—in order 
to hide from herself the awful blank. 

Taken as a whole, this Life leaves us with the impression of a 
lofty mind of singularly feeble instincts and singularly amiable 
sentiments,—somewhat slow and elaborate in its movements, 
and almost artificially judicial in its attitude towards every new 
intellectual claim. A sceptical Milton, without his epic genius, 
though with a very real dramatic gift of her own, we yet never 
see that gift in anything which she writes in her own name. 
And we lay down the book with the melancholy feeling that a 
very little more trust in moral instinct would have kept George 
Eliot from the transgression of her life, and been worth to 
her more than all the range of that wide reading, that 
accurate learning, and that earnest though pallid enthusiasm, 
with which she entered on the vocation she had laid down for 
herself,—*“ to live and teach.” 

We may say of the engravings that the likeness of Robert 
Evans, the father of the novelist, is full of interest, and 
adequately suggests the intellectual thoroughness, the force of 
character, and the absolute integrity which we had been accus- 
tomed to expect from one who suggested the main charac- 
teristics of Caleb Garth. The earlier likeness of George Eliot is 
decidedly pleasing, but hardly expressive of originality. The 
late one is, to our thinking, the more impressive ; very massive 
in its reflectiveness, and massive also in its burden of ponderous 
and almost overpowering suavity. 


MR. BRODIE’S SONNETS.* 
Mr. Bropie has a genuine vein of poetry in him, and there are 
some of these sonnets which deserve to live, chiefly, we should 
say, those “ written at a considerable distance of time from the 
occasion,” which, so far as he gives us the means of judging, we 
greatly prefer to those written “in the glow of the moment.” 
At least, the “ Niagara Series,” which was written, we are 
told, in the glow of the moment, has interested the present 
writer least of all. The sonnets it contains are far too 
diffuse; and most of them subside into insignificance as 
they approach their close. Now, a sonnet should, in our 
opinion, rise towards its close, and focus its burden in the final 
lines. ‘The present writer, indeed, has always held that the 
Shakespearian sonnet is far the most perfect of all forms of the 
sonnet in its capacity for thus expressing a single thought and 
concentrating its drift in its closing lines. Even Wordsworth 
at his best occasionally adopts the rhyming Shakespearian 
couplet for the close, as in that exquisite sonnet beginning, ‘‘ Such 
age, how beautiful,” and, again, in the famous sonnet begin- 
ning, “ Scorn not the Sonnet.” Mr. Brodie appears to us more 
successful in these than in any other sonnets, indeed, hardly 
ever so successful as when he uses the Shakespeartan close. 
For example, we can find nothing in this pleasant little volame 
which charms us more thoroughly than this reproachful sonnet 
to Nature for not fulfilling to the author the promise which she 
had apparently given him in his youth :— 
‘“ AN APPEAL TO NATURE. 
Art thou less beautiful, or I more dull ? 
O nature, once my passion and delight, 
How shall I win thee ? is thy promise null ? 
Or have I forfeited my ancient right ? 
By me thy skiey splendours are unwatched, 
By me thy changeful year unheeded flies, 
Glories of sunrise, or of eve unmatched, 
Changes but new delights to lover's eyes. 
Time was, I thought, that thou to me hadst given 
The dearest boon imparted from above, 
The greener meadow, and the bluer heaven, 
With the deep heart of wonder and of love. 
But now, the sharer of a common lot, 
I only wonder that I wonder not.” 
And here, again, is a lovely sonnet, which, though not fully 
Shakespearian, ends with the rhyming couplet which Shake- 
speare loved, aud to which he gave such force and fire :— 
“On THE LATENESS OF THE CUCKOO. 
I have not heard the cuckoo; yet a week 
Has passed beyond the customary day 





* Sonne’s. By E. H. Brodie. London: George Bell and Son. 
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When he, returning on his annual way, 
To whispering woods and winds begins to speak : 
Where is thy voice, strange bird of hide-and-seek ? 
Thy first uncertain notes? ’twill soon be May, 
The pears and cherries wear their white array, 
And buds announce the ruddier apple’s cheek. 
Why loiterest thou, companion of the sun ? 
In what bright climes that need thee less than ours ? 
O hasten, hasten from Hesperian bowers ; 
Too soon our summer’s lease is swiftly run, 
Quicken tkat tardy and belated wing, 
For spring without the cuckoo is not spring.” 
Once more, here is a sonnet of the same structure, which follows 
the one just extracted, and which, like most of Mr. Brodie’s on 
flower-subjects, breathes the true poetic feeling of one who is at 
home with flowers, and who feels to the utmost all the delight 
they give :— 
“ AURICULAS. 
Ye have indeed a glory of your own, 
Auriculas, and keep yourselves till last, 
Fearfal of icy March’s roaring blast, 
Nor, till the certain hour of spring is known, 
Shall your mild gold and purple vest be shown. 
The hyacinth is a glory of the past, 
And polyanthus now and primrose waste, 
While on your stalks ye hang till overblown. 
What clustered loveliness ! still here and there 
Old tulips look on you with jealous eyes, 
As if enquiring, with a frown and stare, 
Whence, you toy things, those rich and velvet dyes ? 
No matter whence, best and most opportune, 
Ere scarlet summer’s burst and rosy June.” 
We will even say that Mr. Brodie never uses the rhyming 
couplet at the close without succeeding in bringing the sonnet 
to a close in some thought that satisfies and charms the reader. 
Here is one more instance :— 
“TRELAND. 
Treland, ill-omened name of grief and ire, 
Oh, thou that should’st have been the brightest gem 
Of all in our imperial diadem, 
Why dost thou make of thine own heart a pyre, 
With blood-red sword and suicidal fire, 
A tree all thunder-cleft to trunk and stem, 
Without one bird to wail a requiem, 
Or leafy bough to make a wind-swept lyre ? 
Uuhappy—O unhappy ! yet not one, 
But many of thy sons have carved a name 
In war's proud field, or milder trophies won 
Poetic, and thy maids more graceful fame, 
With tender faces, soft as their own skies, 
And that memorial look of wistful eyes.” 
Our readers will not doubt, after reading these beautiful sonnets, 
that Mr. Brodie has the true stuff of a genuine poet in him, 
though he may not be brimful of it after the fashion of the 
greater poets. On the other hand, Mr. Brodie frequently fails 
to keep up the interest of the reader throughout his fourteen lines 
when he adopts the form of the sonnet proper,—in which the 
fourteenth line rhymes to the eleventh,—and we get sonnets 
breaking down, as it were, into deadly commonplace, like the 
following on a “ View from Montreal Observatory ”:— 
“ The horoscope of nations who can cast ? 
Else had I cried, and with no envions fear, 
‘The boundless future of the world is here, 
flere surely Time has with his sceptre passed ; 
What meaning else in these horizons vast ? 
Those fruitful plains? yon barrier peaks austere ? 
Proud Ottawa, prouder St. Lawrence there ? 
And many a tree transformed to hull and mast F’ 
Yea, be it so, nor wanting to the day, 
Heads, hearts, and hands of British stamp antique, 
Men of the daring mind, the patient soul ; 
Be only this remembered, this, I pray, 
That ye with us the selfsame language speak, 
[In joy or grief, when the bells ring or toll.” 


Jr take, again, this on “The Mighty Ravishment of Spring,”— 


‘Box me not up indoors on sunny days, 

Needs must I commune with great Nature’s soul, 
Where the long hi!ls and skiey plains outroll 
And birds are pouring wild ecstatic lays, 

Or glides the river in a murmurons maze, 

Now darkening in the shade of some deep hole, 
Or now emerging o’er a pebbly shoal 

With inklings of the sea to which it strays. 

O! when the touch of spring is everywhere, 
And beams are dancing on the trunk and moss 
And Zephyrs woo the coy uncnrling leaf, 
When to the sun’s broad gaze all earth is bare, 
And in light airs the snowy blossoms toss, 

Let me look on without one tinge of grief.” 


—where the desire that is expressed to look on without “one tinge | 


of grief” is, as it stands at least, a strange anti-climax, though 
of course Mr. Brodie might, had he chosen, have given such a wish 
special meaning of its own, had he prepared us for it by the 








previous suggestion of the mighty power of Spring to stir the 
memories of all that is irrecoverable and incapable of renewal 
till earthly springs are passed. 

Mr. Brodie does not succeed so well in delineating his poets 
or in recalling historic views, as he does when he sings of the 
loveliness of flowers, of the majesty of the sea, and of the 
delicious memories of childhood. Of the sonnets on famous 
scenes,—always excepting those which are associated with his 
own childhood,—we do not greatly care for any; and of the 
sonuets on great poets we admire heartily only one, the beautiful 
sonnet on Shelley :— 

“Weigh me the rose’s odour; tell me why 

Young Zephyr’s breath is all of violet ; 

Or why the cloudy riches of the sky 

Are piled above the sun before he set : 

Say why the lark mounts up the only bird 

To warble out his soul in air and light, 

Or why sole chantress Philomel is heard 

Piercing with dole the uncurtained ear of night. 

Tell me all these, or tell me one of these, 

Then may I say why but to one was given 

Such bitter-sweet ethereal psalmodies, 

Such fiery wings of song to batter heaven. 

Whose hand could paint a Beatrice but thine, 

And that last look in sinless eyes divine.” 
But this is one only of a score or more of sonnets which will 
give genuine delight to all true lovers of poetry, and a score of 
beautiful sonnets in a volume numbering only some seven score 
in all is a large proportion of success. If Mr. Brodie had pub- 
lished none written “in the glow of the moment” till he had 
compressed and refined the thought in the retrospect of a 
selective memory, he might, we think, have produced a volume 
of gems, where he has produced a volume of cultivated and 
pleasing verse interspersed with not a few gems of unusual 
beauty. 





OLD-WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW-WORLD 
ANSWERS.* 
Mr. Pinczoy’s former work, An Engineer's THoliday, left 
nothing to be desired in the way of fresh and vigorous 
description of the United States of America, and his personal 
impressions of men and matters there. Keen perception, 
an impartial judgment, and an unaffected but not careless 
style, rendered that work attractive, and memorable to an 
unusual degree among books of travel in comparatively beaten 
tracks. The volume before us is a useful and interesting supple- 
ment of the previous narrative. In it the author treats the 
industries, resources, institutions, and customs of the New 
World, in their relation to and as bearing upon the present and 
future of those of the Old World, iu a luminous and direct 
fashion, which will prevent the subject from being found dry by 
readers to whom it may not appeal with any special interest 
He is urgent that we should bear in mind that the people who 
possessed the land up to “ fifty years ago, when the great wave 
of European emigration, which to-day throws annually more 
than a million of souls on the American shore, had scarcely begun 
to rise,” are they who only can be justly called Americans. Nota 
hundred years ago there were authors who correctly designated the 
Red-skins “ Americans ;” and Mr. Pidgeon is no less complacent 
than writers far inferior to him in humanity in recording how 
these people were “pushed back before the advance of a new 
nation, English in its origin, language, and laws, but, above all, 
English in its devotion to the Bible.” Tle will not have it that 
“the heterogeneous hordes” now in process of occupying the 
public domain of America are as yet Americans ; he insists upon 
confining that definition to the sons of New England, whose 
principles and characters have been formed by the social and 
political influences created by their forefathers, with the addition 
of the Quaker colonists of Pennsylvania, the form of whose 
institutions, whether religious or political, was largely deter- 
mined by their Puritan ancestors. It is, therefore, with New 
England that Mr. Pidgeon’s present work deals; the claims of 
New England upon the kinsmanly interest and affection of all 
travellers from the mother-country are the claims he urges most 
strongly, as superior to those of the more romantic West. “ No 
peak or caiion of the Sierras,” he says, “no stretch of sunlit, 
sea-like plain, no forest of giant pines, no mountain mining- 
camp, offers objects of such interest as may be found in New 
England’s rocky valleys, whose swift streams turn a thousand 
mills, and whose prosperous towns, happy homes, and bright 





* Old-World Questions and New-World Answers. By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.8-5 
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people suggest many a grave question to the least thoughtful 
Briton.” 

It is then on a trip to what Mr. Pidgeon calls “ the roaring 
valleys of Massachusetts and Connecticut” that he invites his 
readers to accompany him, not without a promise of lingering 
for a while by the brown Hudson, the blue Lake George, and 
the sea-green St. Lawrence, when they have done the manufac- 
turing districts of New England. There he proposes to give 
them by demonstration the true answers to many of those 
questions which are being so anxiously asked at home; there 
he has strange sights to show them, and certain aspects of labour 
avd “the working-man” which will move them to surprise 
and envy on behalf of the toilers of the old country at home. 
A delightful expedition this proves, with its “start” in a pleasant 
anecdote,—‘ The earliest settlers of New Hampshire were 
fishermen, who, being once rebuked by a travelling minister for 
their neglect of religion, said, ‘Sir, you are mistaken; you 
think you are speaking to the people of Massachusetts Bay. 
Our main object in coming here was to catch fish.’” A chapter 
devoted to the Nangatuck and Housatonie factories takes us 
first to Ansonia, the creation and namesake of Mr. Anson Platt, 
who dammed the Nangatuck at this spot about thirty years ago, 
and built the first of the great “brass mills,’ for which the 
river is now famous. ‘The history of pin-making in New 
England since the “revolution,” when the State offered 
“£5 for the best twenty-five dozen pins of domestic make, 
equal to those imported from England”—and costing seven- 
and-sixpence a dozen—down to the present day, has quite a 
fairy-tale effect. It also introduces us to “the Connecticut 
man,” an element of the utmost importance in the industrial 
development of America, aud a force of which we unfortunately 
have no equivalent in England. In his own far different way 
the Connecticut man is a personage as characteristic, as racy 
of the soil, and as impressive as was the crowing Kentuckian, 
—half-horse, half-alligator””—of Dr. Bird’s admirable stories, 
which are not read or remembered as they ought to be. The 
Connecticut man abounds in the workshops of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and, naturally, Connecticut. He is tall, thin, 
reflective, and taciturn; he is clever and free; he is the equal, 
although a mechanic, of the capitalist upon whose ready alliance 
he can count; and his Jeading characteristic is of a kind to fill 
Mr. Ruskin with disgust. ‘Tools and processes which we are in- 
clined to consider exceptionally clever,” says Mr. Pidgeon, “ are 
the commonplaces of American workshops; and the determina- 
tion to do nothing by hand which can be done by a machine is 
a marked characteristic of the workman there, while it scarcely 
exists among operatives here.” The passage in which the author 
fully analyses the Connecticut man is one of the best in 
the bock. We have space for only one picture of what he is 
doing at Wallace’s Brass Mill in Ansonia. It comes after an 
interesting account of an automaton pin-machine :— 

“Here is a row of strange organisms, in shining nickel-plate 
costumes, nipping away, like the pin-machine, at a roll of brass wire, 
and carrying the pieces, one at a time, by means of fingers as shapely 
as those of a girl, to be headed, and then dropping them, finished 
corset-studs, as fast as one can count intoa box. ‘There is another 
group of wire-eaters, taking in brass and turning out chain at the 
rate of seventy links a minute, no one regarding, while the links grow 
from yards to miles. Here is a wonderful automaton which sticks 
2,000 pins a minute into pin-papers, and there another which 
punches, folds, and glues together card-board pin-boxes at the rate 
of a thousand an hour. Snch are the surroundings among which the 
Connecticut man lives. Here he observes, alters, schemes, and 
amends, These pulsating and quasi-living beings are his friends and 
companions, who give him occupation, pleasure and stimulation. The 
thousand wants of the world offer him a boundless field for his crea- 
tive powers, and he invents now and again a new automaton, as a 
poet produces a verse, or a musician a melody.” 


The homes of the workmen in Ansonia, and in Waterbury, 
called by Mr. Pidgeon “Clockland,” and their pleasant, intel- 
ligent lives under a régime of strict equality, are interesting to 
read of ; the great factory of the Waterbury Watch Company, 
not yet five years old, but one of the most beautiful industrial 
establishments in the world, is a grand monument to “ the Con- 
necticut man.” Sam Slick has followed Chingachgook and the 
Mingoes into the Land of Shadows; but Mr. Pidgeon tells us of 
“tin pedlars” still roaming through all the settled States in the 
Union, doing a wonderfully various business (largely in rags for 
the paper-makers), and that these pedlars are chiefly Connecticut 
men. “ We think of the tin-pedlar respectfully,” says the 
author, “as one of the few old things in America, a survival in 
the country where scarce'y anything survives the passage of the 
car of progress.” The story of the Waterbury Watch is too 





long to quote; but the reader whom it will not interest 
must be a dull person and unsympathetic if he be not 
touched to admiration and envy by the description of the com- 
fort of the workmen’s lives and the admirable conditions regu- 
lating the entire establishment. The Waterbury factory employs 
300 hands and turns out 600 watches a day,—that is, a watch per 
working minute. The automata employed are curiously beautiful. 
All the parts of the watch are interchangeable. If you 
had a pair each of wheels, pinions, springs, and pivots, you 
could put any of them together, and the watch so produced 
would go and keep time, because each piece is made by auto- 
matic machinery, which cannot make errors as the hand can. 
But if you took twenty Swiss watches to pieces, and shuffled up 
their parts, you would spoil twenty watches, and not be able to 
make one that would go without fitting. The manager explained 
and showed Mr. Pidgeon all this; and then one thing more. The 
price of a Waterbury watch is two dollars and forty-three cents. 
‘Why not an even two-fifty ?’’ asked the visitor. “ Don’t you 
know? ‘Three cents is the cost of the watch; the profit is an 
even two-forty.” 

Stories of “ Winsted, a Temperance Town;” of the New- 
England farmer’s life among the Berkshire hills; of Pittsfield, 
with its thriving findustries and high cultivation, its “library. 
of 17,000 ,volumes, magnificently housed in marble, and cared 
for bya staff fully worthy of its splendid charge ;” of the Dalton 
paper mills (with a very striking episode concerning an indus- 
trial pioneer); digressions to a Shaker village, ideal communism> 
and the Chinese labour question (fairly treated, and to the 
credit of the Yellow Man); a remarkable description of Hart- 
ford, its Old-World and New-World physiognomy, its literary 
celebrities, and its flourishing manufactures—those are but a 
few of the subjects which Mr. Pidgeon touches in a bright and 
vigorous style. Of the problems which he states, and their 
solution, we have not space to speak; the book is a two-sided 
one, and readers will find much to interest them on its more 
serious and questioning side. The author is an ardent admirer 
of the true “ Americans,” but he is not a partial witness. There 
are deep shadows as well as bright lights in his vivid narrative. 
The following passage sums-up his views of the future of the 
great question of which he treats :— 

“Outside the simply luxurious classes, more conspicuous in New 
York than elsewhere, a true idea of the function of wealth has arisen 
in America, where it must be remembered that there were practi- 
cally ro rich men previously to the war. In New England particu- 
larly, the responsibilities of the rich are being constantly insisted 
upon, and as constantly acknowledged in a variety of ways, of which 
the model-factory is one, and the gift of free libraries te cities and 
towns another. New England, the heart of America, conceives that 
man the richest who, having perfected his own life as far as in him 
lies, exercises the widest influence for good, whether by his character 
or his money, over the lives of others; and that nation the richest 
which contains the greatest number of noble and happy human beings. 
To the action of this belief, which, in spite of do!lar-worship, moulds, 
as I believe, the conduct of an increasing number of lives in New 
England, we may, I think hopefully, leave the future of American 
labour.” 





THE ROSERY FOLK.* 
Mr. FeEny is entirely out of Lis element in the novel before us ; 
he could scarcely have chosen a subject less suited to his talents. 
The Rosery Folk is a story of modern life, and the scene of it is 
confined to the Rosery house and garden, with the exception of 
one row of a few miles up the river, one early morning stroll on 
a neighbouring common, one walk to a farm about a mile and a 
half away, and one journey up to town—a distance of some 
fifteen miles. All this would have been very well if Mr. Fenn 
had chosen some hundreds of years back for the time of his 
story, and in a disturbed time—or, at any rate, before law and 
order were, on the whole, such matters of course as they are 
now, and then he would have been provided easily with scope 
for his genius, and might have lingered at will, as he loves to 
do, around the pretty, homelike spots in one lovely locality,—a 
love with which we heartily sympathise. Nothing is so unpleasant 
to us as to be dragged suddenly away from some exquisite home- 
village and to be hurried by the exigencies of the plot—and some- 
times without—up the Nile, to Venice, Rome, or even India. We 
confess to a cat-like preference for the accustomed surroundings. 
This feeling made the conventional ending of our children’s 
stories—the return to civilised life of the charming “castaway” 
family, and the deserting of the enchanting wood hut, with its huge 
open fire, its plot of cultivated garden surrounded by forest, its 
tiny spring approached by a woodland path, &c.—so very much 








* The Rosery Felk: a Novel. By George Manville Fenn. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1884, 
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the reverse of satisfactory to us. But Mr. Fenn has, as we have 
said, chosen that his characters shall live in the present time, 
and among conventional surroundings ; and as conventional life 
is not Mr. Fenn’s strong point, he has been obliged to have 
recourse to the very unpleasant expedient of making his hero be- 
have in an unconventional manner, which takes the form of most 
aggressive rudeness—we might even say insolence—towards 
the world at large. He makes exceptions in favour of a few 
poor people and of Dr. Scales’s friend, Sir James Scarlett ; but on 
the whole, we have seldom read of a more offensively rude and 
arrogant person than the much-extolled Dr. Jack Scales. His 
conduct on first encountering Lady Martlett on horseback at 
five o’clock on a summer’s morning is strange, to put it mildly. 
This lady mistakes him for a “ yokel,” which is inexcusable in 
her, as he is the son of a rector, and dressed like any London 
doctor, or, at least, so we suppose, as we hear nothing to the 
contrary. At any rate, she does mistake him for a “ yokel,” and 
calls to him imperiously to open a gate for her. The doctor 
thrusts his hands into his pockets and returns her haughty 
stare; and, on being a second time commanded to open the 
gate, he bursts into a hearty laugh and walks straight up to the 
speaker, who flushes with anger at his insolence, ‘as she men- 
tally calls it,” and exclaims, “‘ How dare you ?”— 

“* How dare I, my dear ?’ said the doctor, coolly.—‘ Sir, do you 

know whom you are addressing ?’—‘ Not I,’ said the doctor, ‘ unless 
you are some very beautiful edition, in animated nature, of the hun- 
tress Diana.’—‘ Sir !’"—‘ And if you were not such a handsome woman, 
I should leave you to open the gate for yourself, or leap the hedge, 
which seems more in your way.’—‘ How dare you ?’ she cried, utterly 
astonished at the speaker’s words.—‘ How dare I ?’ said the doctor, 
smiling; ‘oh, I’d dare anything now to see those eyes sparkle and 
those cheeks flush.’ ”” 
Strange to say, in spite of this insolent rudeness and no less 
insolent admiration, this lady becomes a humble suppliant for 
Jack Scales’s love, even descending so faras to ask for it, though 
he has, in the course of his acquaintance with her, brutally told 
ber that he should like to dissect her. His subsequent soliloquy 
‘is characteristic of the man :— 

“ Jack Scales rose and stood watching the door as it swung to, and 
there was a look of tenderness and regret in his countenance as he 
muttered: ‘Too bad—too bad! Brutal and insulting! And to a 
woman—a lady of her position and refinement! I'll go and beg her 
pardon—ask her to forgive me—make confession of why I spoke so. 
—No. Put my head beneath her heel, to be crushed by her con- 
tempt! It wouldn’t do. She goaded me to it. She wants to triumph 
over me. I could read her locks. If she cared for me, and those 
looks were real, I’d go down upon my knees humbly and tell her my 
sorrow ; and then—then—then—— What should I do then ?—Hah!’ 
he cried, after a pause, ‘what would you do then, Jack Scales! Go 
away, and never set eyes upon her again, for it would not do. It is 
‘impossible, and I am a fool.’ He stood with his brows knit for a few 
minutes, and then said, in quite a different mood: ‘ And now I am a 
man of the world again. Yes; you are about the most handsome 
woman I ever saw; but a woman is but a woman to a doctor, be she 
titled or only a farmer's lass. Blue blood is only a fiction after all; 
for if I blooded my lady there, pretty Fanny Cressy, and one of 
Brother William Cressy’s pigs into separate test-tubes, and placed 
them in a rack; and if furthermore, I left them for a few minutes, 
and some busybody took them up and changed their places, I might, 
when I returned, fiddle about for long enough with the various cor- 
puscules, but I could not tell which was which.—Lady Martlett, I am 
your very obedient servant, but I am not going to be your rejected 
slave.” 

In another place, he calls a quiet, elderly lady,—the aunt of his 
host, and who is, at that time, acting in a measure as hostess,— 
a “ vexatious, meddling, old maid” to her face. The next day, 
however, he magnanimously apologises to the “ poor old girl,” 
whereupon “the poor old girl” conducts him to a little church 
hard by, and points out to him a tablet to the memory of a 
young soldier killed in action, and tells him that he was her 
affianced husband. Her blighted youth and her unselfish, 
though somewhat cross, old age so appeal to the feelings of Jack 
Scales that he at last naively exclaimed in self-reproach, ‘* Old 
maid! I called her an ‘old maid!’ Why, the woman’s a saint.” 
Thereby implying, we suppose, that Mr. Fenn considers the term 
“old maid ”’ to be a synonym for the reverse of a saint, what- 
ever that may be. The joviality of Jack Scales and his friend 
Sir James Scarlett, in the beginning of the story, is loud and 
unpleasing ; and the wretched state of weakness into which poor 
Sir James falls in the end of the book is more than unpleasant. 
Moreover, the doctor—though apparently considered such a 
paragon of wisdom and goodness—fails completely in all he 
attempts from beginning to end. He sets at defiance his own 
profession, of which he is very proud, and never succeeds in 
getting any practice worth having. He fails altogether to 
cure Sir James—when he falls ill in consequence of a nervous 
shock-—or even to discover the cause of bis ailment; he fails to 





see through the real designs of the rascal, Arthur Pragle; and 
he suspects, without the faintest excuse, the sweet, gentle, and 
true wife of Sir James Scarlett. We should be extremely sorry 
if it became at all common to make nervous disorders, or any 
other physical ill, the chief—in this case almost the sole—interest 
ofa novel. To take some such case as Sir James Scarlett’s, 
and to make the incidents of the story hinge on it, is one 
thing, and to take the melancholy state of a once strong man, 
reduced by illness to a mental feebleness and fearfulness 
greater than that of a child, and to dwell on it perpetu- 
ally, is another. Neither do we think that medical science 
would bear out the facts of the case as manufactured by 
Mr. Fenn. Sir James Scarlett falls out of a boat and is nearly 
drowned ; but after much labour he is brought back to life, 
Here a very strange phenomenon occurs. The shock does not 
deprive him of reason, as it might have done, but it brings him 
into a state something like that of delirium tremens, or of one 
on the verge of madness. He imagines that his dogs are 
going mad, declares that they refuse water, thinks that his cows 
are going to chase him, that his servants are going to rob him, 
that his wife is plotting against him, and so forth. Now, the 
shock is distinctly described as not affecting his reason in any 
way, but only his nerves, and nervous disorders are quite dis- 
tinct from the fancies of madness. Nervous patients are often 
full of fancies as to themselves, but are not suspicious of every- 
thing and every one that approaches them as embryo-maniacs 
are. Mr. Fenn certainly has not been happy in his choice of 
subject this time; the story compares very badly with one re- 
viewed in these columns about a year ago, and with his two 
books for boys which we noticed a few weeks ago. In these 
Mr. Fenn was in his element. 

But though very unpleasing as a whole, The Rosery Folk con- 
tains some good scenes, and some powerful descriptions of nature. 
All the garden-lore of glass-houses, &c., and the sheltering and 
improving of common fruits and vegetables by the poor, at very 
small expense, is, we should imagine, useful and instructive, 
as well as pleasant and rural. Lady Scarlett is—like all Mr. 
Fenn’s heroines—a most sweet and attractive girl; but—also 
like his heroines generally—she does not take much part in the 
action of the story, though the interest centres in restoring her 
husband’s confidence to her, and his health to him, and in 
removing his friend’s perfectly groundless suspicions of her. 
The kitchen episode—the courtship of Brother William and 
Martha Betts—is capital, and the tea at the farm most admir- 
ably described. We should have been well pleased to have had 
ten times as much of Brother William, and his sweetheart, and 
his farm, and a tenth of what we have concerning Dr. Scales 
and his patient, his soliloquies and his arrogance. 


THE NEW FUEL: THE RUSSIAN TERRA 
DEL FUEGO.* 

Mr. Marvin has the pen of a ready writer, and like some other 
authors similarly gifted, he writes too much. We do not mean 
merely that he writes too many books, but that he puts 
altogether too many words into them, and gives us far too much 
of his own personality. It is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that he is under contract with his publisher to supply a certain 
amount of copy; and his egotism almost passes belief. He 
chronicles his movements, his eatings and drinkings, his uprisings 
and downsittings, as minutely as if he were a sovereign-prince 
making a progress, and delivers judgment on menand things with 
the calm assurance of an infallible Pope pronouncing a new dogma. 
He complains of being plagiarised, and consoles himself with 
the reflection that this is the fate ‘‘of all authors who have 
reached a certain eminence.” We regret to learn from his 
preface that his works involve him in a pecuniary loss, but 
would point out that the remedy is in his own hands; let him 
restrain his passion for scribbling within reasonable bounds, 
and make his books of less portentous size. 

The rather catchpenny title of Mr. Marvin’s present work 
(the second, we believe, he has published during the last few 
months) is borrowed from the name given by the Guebers, or 
fire-worshippers, to a place a few miles from Baku, where a 
constant flame, once regarded by these as sacred and eternal, 
issues from a cleft in the rock, fed by subterranean gases. Ages 
ago Baku was famous for its naphtha. It now supplies the whole 
of Russia and a great part of Germany with petroleum, and 
may possibly, at no distant date, drive the petroleum of America 





* The Region of the Eternal Fire: an Account of a Journey to the Petroleum 
Region of the Caspian in 1883. By Charles Marvin, London: W. H. Allen and Qo 
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from the markets of Europe. Mr. Marvin’s book gives an 
account of a recent visit to this remarkable region ; and after he 
gets to the point—somewhere about page 186—his descriptions 
are as graphic as his information is valuable. 


The petroleum-field of the Russian Empire is of almost 
incalculable vastness. Spon’s Encyclopedia estimates it at 
14,000 square miles, and Mr. Marvi: does not consider this an 
exaggeration. In the region of the Caucasus and the Caspian 
alone there are three oil-bearing strata, running direct from the 
Crimea to the Balkan Hills, a stretch of 1,500 miles long and 
ten broad. At Baku the supply seems absolutely inexhaustible. 
The more the ground is tapped the faster the fluid seems to 


flow :— 

“Many pumping-wells have been worked for years without the 
level of the oil being lowered in the slightest degree, or the wells in 
any way affected by discharges from adjoining fountains, proceeding 
from greater or lesser depths. The peninsula of Apsheron is 
probably honeycombed with thousands of oil-cells. One of these 
cells has already given a million and a half barrels of oil, and yet 
the pump draws the oil as freely and as readily to the surface 
as when the basin was first tapped by the boring ten years ago. 
The subterranean basins vary considerably in size; but while well- 
filled cells are often found close tothe surface, experience seems to show 
that the deeper the Baku people bore, tie more copious is the supply. 
At any rate, the Baku firms are boring deeper every year, and every 
year the fountains become more terrific. Thernle is, when a cell is 
tapped, to let the oil flow to the surface—if it does flow—until it 
ceases running, and ther to pumpit. When the cell is sucked dry, 
the engineers begin to bore again, and go on boring until another one 
is reached. This process goes on continually until some copious 
supply is reached, which is sufficient to last for years. This, as in 
the case of the Korokeff well, sometimes assumes a permanent 
character. In America,a depth of 1,000 feet is thought nothing of 
in boring for oil; a man is not particularly discouraged if he 
penetrates as far without discovering petroleum. In Baku, 
‘however, an engineer begins to look for it at 100 feet, and 
no well has yet got lower than 825. In 1883 two flowing wells in 
fess than a month upheaved nearly thirty million gallons of oil apiece 
from a depth of 700 feet, and when they were finally plugged, to 
“cork-up’ their supply for future use, they were still flowing at a 
tate of about 20,000 gallons of oil per diem. Nobel Brothers have got 
fourteen such wells ‘corked-up,’ because crude petroleum will not 
fetch more than a few pence a ton at Baku just row. Yet the 
deepest of these fourteen basins, crammed with oil, is less than 800 
feet from the surface. In America there are a number of wells in 
the Bradford region 2,000 or 3,000 feet deep, and one in West Virginia 
which will soon be 5,000.” 

America has 25,000 drilled petroleum wells, Baku only 400; 
yet one of the latter has thrown-up in the course of a single 
day as much as all the American holes put together. When 
the Baku engineers “ strike oil,” they make haste to “ cork-up ” 
the hole, by putting on it, an iron cap, until the fluid can be 
placed under proper restraint. Sometimes, however, the cap 
flies off, and then there is a catastrophe, one of which Mr. 
Marvin witnessed. With a roar that could be heard several 
miles round the oil flew into the air twice the height of the 
Great Geyser in Iceland. After observing that when the first 
outbreak took place the liquid had knocked off the roof and part 
of the sides of the derrick, the author continues as follows :— 

“A strong southerly wind enabled us to approach within a few 
yards of the crater on the firmer side, and to look down into the 
sandy basin formed round about the bottom of the derrick, where the 
oil was bubbling and seething round the stalk of the oil-shoot like a 
geyser. The diameter of the tube up which the oil was rushing was 
ten inches. On issuing from this the fountain formed a clearly- 
defined stem, about eighteen inches thick, and shot up to the top of 
the derrick, where, in striking against the beam, which was already 
worn half through by the friction, it got broadened out a little. Then, 
continuing its course more than 200 feet high, it curled over and fell 
in a dense cloud on the north side, forming a sand-bank, over which 
the olive-coloured oil ran in innumerable channels towards the lakes 
of petroleum that had been formed on the surrounding estates. Now 
and again the sand, flowing up with the oil, would obstruct the pipe, 
or a stone would clog the course ; then the column would sink for a 
few seconds lower than 200 feet, to rise directly afterwards with a 
burst and a roar to 300 feet...... Standing on the top of the 
sand-shoal we could see where the oil, after flowing through a score 
of channels from the ocze, formed in the distance on lower ground a 
whole series of oil-lakes, some broad enough and deep enough to row 
a boat in. Beyond this, the oil could be seen flowing away ina broad 
‘channel towards the sea.” 


No wonder crude petroleum fetches only a few pence a ton at 
Baku. The organisers—almost creators indeed—of the Caspian 
oil-industry are the Nobel Brothers, one of whom enjoys the 
questionable distinction of being the inventor of dynamite. 
The Nobels were the first to lay down pipes for carrying 
oil from Baku to the port of shipment on the Caspian ; 
they have sixty petroleum trains running on Russian railways, 
and supplying with oil the towns and villages through which they 
pass. The firm are now extending their operations into Germany 
and Austria, and exporting considerable quantities of kerosine 





to other parts of Europe. The story of these remarkable 
brothers is a veritable romance. The father was a Swede of 
great ingenuity and skill, who, establishing himself in Russia 
as an engineer, made and lost a fortune, and died insolvent. His 
son Ludwig wound-up the business for the creditors, and saved 
£500 out of his salary, with which, twenty years ago, he began 
business on his own account. He is now worth £500 a day! 
Not all this was gained by petroleum, however ; for when he went 
to Baku eight years ago he had already a fortune of £400,000, 
made out of Government contracts. He owes his wealth less to 
a genius for speculation than to a high talent for organisation 
and great engineering skill. In Russia they call him the “Oil 
King.” Of the other brothers, one invented the torpedo and 
the other made a million by dynamite. The firm sell fifty-four 
million gallons of oil in Russia every year, yet not a drop 
except for ready-money. “ All the year round the sixty oil- 
trains of Nobel Brothers are running over an area twenty times 
larger than Great Britain, yet at any moment of the day 
Ludwig Nobel can go into the office and see at a glance the 
actual whereabouts of every one of them.” 

Petroleum is to all appearance destined to effect changes in 
commerce and industry, second only to those wrought by steam 
itself. Petroleum waste is already being extensively used for 
fuel on Russian railways; the steam-ships on the Caspian use 
nothing else. It is said that crude petroleum, after a few days 
exposure to the air, may be used for the same purpose with 
perfect safety, and petroleum fuel can be delivered at Batoum at 
twenty-six shillings aton. If the scheme for running pipes from 
Baku to Batoum be carried out, it can be laid down for very much 
less. But weight for weight, petroleum goes nearly three times 
as far as coal, and coal being worth at Batoum from £2 to £3 a 
ton, it follows that twenty-six shillingsworth of the liquid is 
equal to from four to nine poundsworth of the solid fuel. The 
extinction of our coal-trade with Russia has become a ques- 
tion of a few months. Nor is this all. Petroleum goes 
into far less bulk than solid fuel, and can be handled at far 
less cost. If it could be used by ocean-going steamers for long 
voyages, the gain would be enormous. By storing the oil in the 
ballast tanks, the space now occupied by coal could be utilised 
for cargo ; and as the fires are fed automatically—the petroleum 
being pulverised by a jet of superheated steam—the cost of 
stoking would be reduced to almost nothing. And this is no 
mere dream, but a present reality. “So simple is the fuel to 
use, and so reliable is the action of the pulveriser,” writes Mr. ~ 
Marvin, “that the English and Russian engineers running the 
steamers from Baku to the mouth of the Volga, told me that, 
having turned on and adjusted the flame at starting, they con- 
cern themselves no more about the fires until they reach their 
destination in a couple of days’ time.” Petroleum is, moreover, 
clean to use, and makes no smoke. 

Another and highly valuable peculiarity of petroleum is its 
existence in places remote from coal-measures, and where coal 
for steam or any other purpose is simply unattainable. There 
are large deposits of it in Beluchistan, the Punjab, and 
probably in other parts of India. It ought also to be found in 
the West Indies, in the Soufriére district of St. Vincent, the 
pitch-lake region of Trinidad, and on the Northern coast of 
Venezuela. Enterprising capitalists in want of outlets for their 
money could not well embark in a more promising adventure 
than a quest for petroleum springs. The new fuel is not likely 
to supersede coal in England; but the struggle for existence 
and the lowness of freights may compel its adoption by all 
steamers which make long voyages. The resulting economy in 
our rapidly-lessening coal-measures, though it might not be 
viewed with satisfaction by the owners of collieries, would be an 
advantage to the community, and indefinitely postpone that 
dearth of fuel with which our industrial supremacy has so long 
been threatened. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ees 

The editor of that spirited quarterly—the Scottish Review—which 
is not only firmly established, but has struck out a special line for 
itself, may be none the worse for a hint. Could he not secure a 
paper giving in a pointed way the Scotch politics of the future, say, 
after Redistribution, and what Lord Rosebery terms the “ Apostolic 
addition” has been made to the Northern membership? The new 
number has one fault,—that too many of its papers are historical. 
OF the eight articles which compose it, no fewer than four—-“ The 
Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray,” “ Echoes of the Eighteenth 
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Century,” “A Letter from James Sharp to the Earl of Monteith in 
1661,” and ‘The Lennox’’—are distinctively of this character; 
while a fifth—an excellent paper on the catechism of John Hamilton, 
who was Archbishop of St. Andrews in 1552, an edition of which was 
published last year, with a preface by Mr. Gladstone—also throws light 
on the manners and morals of the Scotland of three centuries ago. 
Undoubtedly, however, all these essays are interesting, especially as 
they are based mainly on recently unearthed historical documents. 
“The Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray” proves that there was 
at least cne honest Scotchman in the bad Stuart period. ‘Echoes 
of the Eighteenth Century” is founded on private letters found 
among the papers of Lord Eliock, an old Scotch judge, and of 
his father, and shows, among other things, the tragi-comic straits 
to which the Scotch Jacobite Families were reduced. In one 
of them we find the Duchess of Perth borrowing £25, and con- 
fessing her inability to repay the sum under eleven months. The 
Marquis of Bute gives an account of a visit to the little-known and 
less-frequented Island of Patmos. His paper is carefully written ; but 
it is a trifle too long, and there is rather too much cloister-learning 
in it. 

A handsome volume of Picturesque Europe (Cassell and Co.) lies 
before us. We cannot but regret that it is neither numbered nor 
dated ; but as it contains twelve articles, we may presume that it 
contains the issues for the twelve months last past. Professor Bonney 
contributes four of the articles, taking for his subjects “The Passes 
of the Alps,” ‘‘ The Bernese Oberland,” “ Venice,” and “ Rome and 
its Environs.” Mr. R. J. King writes on the Rhine in two articles 3 
Mr. G. W. Turner on two French subjects, ‘ Normandy and Brittany,” 
and “The Forest of Fontainebleau; Mr. <A. Griffiths on “The 
Pyrenees,” and “Spain: the North and Old Castile ;” while “The 
Italian Lakes ’’ and “ The Cornice Road” are respectively treated by 
Messrs. T. W. Hinchcliff and Oscar Browning. Each article is 
copiously and excellently illustrated. That, indeed, will be taken for 
granted by all that have made previous acquaintance with this ex- 
cellent publication. 


Charlotte Bronté. By Laura C. Holloway. (Funk and Wagnall.) 
—This is an account of the great novelist from an American point of 
view. Itcontains little or nothing that is new, and its literary merit 
is but small (what can be the meaning of a person not being “ very 
reliable in orthodox matters’”’?), but it gives a right-minded and 
common-sense view of its subject. We may specially commend the 
wholesome vigour with which Miss Holloway expresses herself on the 
copyright question:—‘ The lack of an international copyright law 
deprived her of much of her dues while she lived, and her friends 
after she died. Now each time that a book of hers is sold in America, 
we are just as guilty of taking that which does not belong to us, as 
was Rob Roy Macgregor, who found it more convenient to supply 
himself with beef by stealing it alive from the adjacent glens than 
by buying it killed in the butcher’s market.” 


Egyptian Obelisks. By Henry R. Gorringe. (J.C. Nimmo.)—We 
have already noticed a part of the contents of this handsome volume. 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt undertook to pay 75,000 dollars for the safe 
transport of the “ Standing Obelisk, named Cleopatra’s Needle,’’ from 
Alexandria to New York; and Captain Gorringe undertook to con- 
duct the operation, and was fortunate enongh to find a liberal and 
enterprising friend (whose name, Louis I’. Whittier, deserves record) 
to supply the money for the work as it went. The history of this 
transference has been already noticed in the Spectator. Captain 
Gorringe adds an account of other obelisks, and kindred matter 
of various kind. The book is illustrated with 
photographs. 


The Unclassed. By George Gissing. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—We thoroughly recognise the seriousness of the social 
problems which Mr. Gissing treats of in this novel, the title of which 
sufficiently reveals its character. He shows undoubted power in 
giving portraits of the too numerous British Pariahs who are either 
rebels against the moral law or know not what the moral law means; 
thus a drunkard of the name of Smiley is exceptionally well drawn. 
He is realistic without being revolting. It is plain that he has read 
and meditated not a little ; although he has evidently not digested the 
“spiritual ’’ literature he has recently come across. Ida, the “ un- 
classed ” heroine of the story, is unquestionably a bold, original, and 
careful sketch, although the symbolical means she adopts of wiping-out 
her degraded past is almost absurdly fanciful. But as we believe 
that these social problems should be dealt with otherwise than in 
fiction,—in the ultimate solution Christian tenderness will figure even 
more prominently than Christian justice,—we must content ourselves 
with hoping that Mr. Gissing will either thus deal with them, or will 
throw himself into the writing of novels which will leave them alone. 
There can be no doubt as to his ultimate success if he adopts the 
latter course ; and it is worth striving for. 


some excellent 


3 vols. 


The Ascension of Christ : and other Sermons. By James McDougall. 
(John Heywood.)—All that we have read of these Sermons has given 





us great pleasure. They are in many respects all that could be 
wished in public discourses, addressed to a congregation of average 
intelligence and culture. There is rhetoric in them, a thing far too 
often neglected by English preachers, but which the great pulpit 
orators of the Continent are far too wise to neglect (the word with 
us has positively an almost disparaging meaning) ; there is thought, 
a quality which the professors of rhetoric are sometimes inclined to 
dispense with; and there is “unction,” if we may use the word to 
describe the power spiritual, rather than intellectual and rhetorical, 
which touches the heart and conscience. Mr. McDougall’s views 
may be described as liberally orthodox—an unsatisfactory phrase, ag 
all phrases must be when they are called upon to express so muach— 
but still significant. One or two extracts may, perhaps, give a 
better idea of his style and method than can be given by criticism, 
Here is a suggestive sentence :—“ What the Lord designed to do by 
the miraculous is already done; what He designed to do by the 
supernatural is not yet done—is still in process.” And here is a 
fine practical passage on the Christian faith :— 


“Tt is the only religion worthy of your God-like natures. It reveals 

the only Deity worthy of your worship and service. It is the only 
faith which gives men liberty to think without condemning them for 
conscientious opinion; which entrusts them with boundless power and 
wealth, and keeps them pure, true, noble, holy. It has won the hearts 
of the grandest men the world ever possessed; it has constrained 
them to the most heroic deeds, inspired them with the most splendid 
conceptions of human progress and exultation. Christianity alone 
has done these unmatched things; therefore it is the only manly 
religion. To-day it is the mightiest, nay, the only efficient, factor in 
the purification of society, for it alone redeems individual souls from 
the power of sin, and directs human aspiration and effort toward God 
and goodness. It is the faith, the one true faith of God; the faith, 
therefore, to which the nature of man is preconfigured ; man—God’s 
own dear son—the heir of all His wealth, the object of all His love. 
What true man among you, then, will deny the God that is within 
him, refuse the only religion which discloses his Divine origin and 
gives man His Divine birthright, and degrade his nature by choosing 
the false gods and the impure service of this world? This faith 
captured Paul, one of the truest men—measure him as you may—that 
ever lived ; made him its champion, its slave, its martyr. The world 
has known no nobler type of manhood than that great servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The faith which satisfied kis grand intellect may 
well satisfy yours; the Lord who received his loyalty and service 
may well receive yours. Heavowed Himself a willing, joyful captive 
to the Infinite Love. Once more I beseech you, the men to whom I 
minister, to surrender yourselves in joyful willinghood to the same 
Divine Captor.” 
We may point out to Mr. McDougall a curious mistake which he 
has made on p. 88. The Bereans, who gave Paul such a hearing, 
and examined the Scriptures out of which he reasoned “to see if his 
teaching corresponded with them,” cannot be brought forward to 
prove that “ Grecian feeling and practice were much more generous 
and wise than were Jewish feeling and practice.’ In Acts xvii. we 
read that Paul and Silas, coming to Berea, “ went into the 
synagogue of the Jews. These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica,” &c. 


New Eprtions.—The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by W. 
T. Arnold. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Arnold has not gathered 
together and printed every discoverable fragment that came from 
Keats’ pen. He gives us in this volume first the poems which were 
published in the poet’s life-time; and, secondly, under the title of 
“Posthumous Poems,” a certain selection from what was left un- 
published at the writer’s death. He writes, “ It isa little hard that all 
the verses—good, bad, or indifferent—which a poet may have written, 
should be brought up against him after his death; and my object has 
been to make such a selection among the posthumous poems as 
Keats would have made himself. It has been my aim to omit 
nothing which contained even a trace of Keats’s finest manner.” 
It is true that the critic is here setting himself a very difficult 


task. Perhaps it would be safer to print nothing that is earlier 
in date to anything published by the poet himsclf. The pre- 
sumption is that it was deliberately set aside. Here, for 


instance, is a “first draft’? of “ Hyperion.’ It is interesting, of 
course; but should it have been published ? In this case, indeed, 
a doubt whether this so-called “first draft” is not really a 
revision, as Mr. R. Garnett suggests, comes in, and may, perhaps, be 
allowed some weight. Tho edition has prefixed to it a careful critical 
essay. In appearance it is all that could be wished. We welcome 
the appearance of an “eighth edition, revised and enlarged,” of 
Morality: an Essay on Some Points Thereof, by Maurice Charles 
Hime. (J.and A. Churchill.) —This is an outspoken, manly, but quite 
discreet discussion of the subject of purity. We can heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers. Her Majesty’s Tower. By William Hep- 
worth Dixon. 2 vols. (Bickers and Son.)—This (dition de luxe is the 
seventh that has been published of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work. It 
ig illustrated, in a way that will be as useful as it is interesting, by 
fifty portraits taken from Walpole’s ‘“ Royal and Noble Authors : 
while the “ views,” numbering eleven, that appeared, we believe, 
in the earlier editions, have been retained. The volumes are 
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well got-up in every way; their fault is that they are too 
massive—The Holy and Profane States. By Thomas Fuller. 
With some account of the author and his writings. (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) ——The Marriage Ring, by Bishop Jeremy Taylor, edited 
by Francis Burdett Money Coutts (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
has a brief preface, containing “testimonies” to Jeremy Taylor’s 
merits from various sources ; notes, chiefly of references ; and appen- 
dices which give an article on “ Solomon’s Song,” by Miss Ellice 
Hopkins; a “ Prayer for a Maiden before Marriage,” from Taylor's 
“ Golden Grove ;” Spenser’s “ Epithalamion and Prothalamion ;” and 
gome extracts touching on wedded love from the “ Paradise Lost.” 
— We have also received a new edition of one of Mr. 
Murray’s “Handbooks for Travellers,” Greece, a “fifth edition,” 
“thoroughly revised and corrected.” Under the title of “ Greece” 
are included “the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, the Pelopon- 
nese, the Islands of the Augean, Crete, Albania, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia,” so that the word has an ethnographical rather than a 
political significance. The book is divided, for convenience sake, into 
two volumes; it is a little unfortunate that-the division comes in the 
middle of the article on Athens and Attica.——We have also to 
acknowledge the “fifth thousand” of Phebe, by the author of 
“Rutledge” (D. Douglas, Edinburgh) ; Literary Work: its Ins and 
Outs, by a Publisher’s Reader (J. Egerton); Geology of Weymouth, 
Portland, and the Coast of Dorset, by Robert Damon (Damon, Wey- 
mouth); A History of the Jews in Rome, by C. H. Hudson (Hodder 
and Stoughton) ; a new edition of Norfolk Broads and Rivers, by G. 
C. Davies (Blackwood and Sons) ; a large-paper edition, with illustra- 
tions, of Carols and Poems, edited by A: H. Halles (J. G. Nimmo). 


t is ceeded pooner that all estidiees fe Come of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











“TINSLEY ‘BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


TO re {AN TT T r 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. FEBRUARY, 

1885. Price ls. Contents:—Topside and Turvey, on Upside-Down Story, by 

Percy Fitzgerald.—Gambling, by Jno. Baker Hopkins.—The Wrecker’s 

Da ter, by Lily ‘Tinsley. — Some Notes upon Playgoers, by James C. 

—A Tort ct & Travers.—The Mystery of the Old Grey House.—The 
iece of St. Romain.—A Hint to the Muses, by Silvanus Dauncey. 






NEW NOVELS for EVERY en in the KINGDOM. 


LA BELLE M. \DAME DONIS. A Tale of 


the Sccond Empire. By Hector Mator, Translated byE.M. [This day 


Il. 
SALLY. By Joun Hint, Author of “ 'The 
Waters of Marah,” & Me This d 
Ill. 
HIDDE N F ease By Ricuarp Downinc, 
Author of “The My f Killard,” &e. Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. Curries, Up#am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be — and ere are received. 








“ 99, “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, ouiNTZ AND 
LIB E ER T Y” ORIGINAL INVENTIONS. OT * LADIES’ 
ART 


INVENTIONS IN 
FABRICS. 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
Peph a ths COLOURS. 
New Patrerns Post FRexz. 


ASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
‘Pull ey INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
ND STERLING VALUE, 


eta House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
LEAT WER" ae 


PAPERS. 











FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 








Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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“Has acquired a leading 
place in public esteem through- 
out the world.”—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
| Exhibition. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 


“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonza is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists. Sore ConsignEES— 
PLovaH Court, Lomparp St., Lonpow. 





Few men were better judges of beauty, or of the 
arts which beaucy employs, than Lord Byron; and 
when, in describing one of his heroines in “ Don 
Juan,” he wrote the lines,— 

“Tn virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 


BYRON | Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macuassar,’”’ 
| he paid a tribute at once to his heroine and to that 


ON | exquisite preparation, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 


OIL, which has assisted thonsands in procuring and 
WOMEN. 








keeping a lusuriant hcad of hair, eradicating scurf, 
Candriff, and all other evils which are so detrimental 
to its growth. It can now a'so be had in a golden 
colour, for fai r and golden-haired people and child. 
ren. Sizes, 3s 6 id, 7 73; 103 6 1, equ: al to four sm: all. 





r JHE “COU NCIL of the GIRLS > PU BLIC D AY-SCHOOL 

COMPANY, Limited, will shortly APPOINT a HE AD MISTRESS for a 
HIGH SCHOOL to be established at SHREWSBURY. Salary, £250 per annum, 
and Capitation Fees.—Applic ations must be sent not late or than February 21st 
next to the SECRETARY of the Company, 21 Queen Annes Gate, S.W., from 
whow | furthe r snform ation me ay be hi ud. 


T° W IDOW ERS, GUARDIANS and OTHERS.— 

A CULTURED LADY, accustomed to good so ci ty, housekeeping, mother- 
less children, very superior finishin g tuition, travel (France, Italy, &c.) with 
young ladies alone as companion, desires some Re-engagement at home or abroad, 
—*LINGUIST,” CALF’S, 517 Edgware Road. 
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OYAL Rg om gh of de PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
1 WATER-COLOURS, Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- rv COLLEGE, 
The WINTE EXHIBILION is Now OPEN, 5 | gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English CIRENCESTER. 
Pall Mali East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Cata- | Langnage and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
AL PRE DD.F RIPP, R. W. S., tecretary.4 | —143 King Hen ; Road, London, N.W. Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 
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HNICAL EDUCATION, 
> post of PRINCIPAL cf the FINSBURY 
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1 Management of the Colle ze, and to act as 
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assist in a thorough 
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wi! expected to devote his ayo le time to the work, Che eee 
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7 A a | advantages. 
t receive a Salary not exceec 
tions, with copies of secon 
not later th an Febr llth, to the 
TOR and SECRETARY, ttl © Offices of the 
te, Gres ham College, London, E.C. 
Qoutrit “KENSINGTON— 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, §.W.—ADVANCED and 
ELEMENTARY nou ASSES, under the Direction of 
Mrs. W. R. COL! 
1e TER tM commenced on FRIDAY, January 
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A ADL Y COLLEGE.| 


At the CAMBRIDGE 
X JUNIOR SCHOLAR SHIPS, Four of £50. One 
r: , One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
iy Candi dates must hase been under 14 on 
ary Ist 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
he Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. | W. YOUNG, E-n., 
][OLMESDALE HOUSK, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 
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Mr. &, McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of | Grove, Alderney I 
Balli my ‘College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- | boarding school b 
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Misses CONNAH. 
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Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>——_ 


Adams (L. E.), Collector’s Manual of British Shells, cr 8vo...(G. Bell & Sons) 5/6 
Austin (A.), At the Gate of the Convent, cr 8vo......... 


Burges (J. B.), Selections from Letters, &c., 8vo 
Chesneau (E.), English School of Painting, cr 8vo 
Colquhoun (A, R.), Amongst the Shans, 8vo......... 
Conrad (J.), German Universities for the Last Fifty 
De Laveleye (E.), The Secialism of To-day, er 8vo 
Dinners and Dishes, by ‘‘ Wanderer,” cr 8vo, sewed 





A snhasaeananay (Macmillan) 6/0 












(J. Murray) 15/0 
.(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
.(Simpkin & Co.) 21/0 
...(Simpkin & Co.) 10/6 
....(Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
...(Simpkin & Co.) 


Oxenham (H. N.), Short Studies: Ethical, &c., 8vo............ Chay 1 
Palmer (F. B.), Winding-up Forms, BO Seen (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Price (A.), A Rustic Maid, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Price (E. C.), Gerald, 3 vols. er 8vo 
Proctor (R. A.), How to Play Whist, cr 8vo. 
— (A, A.), pata Success, cr 8vo 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,’’ Edited by George Macdonald, 8vo...... g 
ee {F) re Spoils = new Englisk Boolss ? 18 " yg renee, 
Swaine (S. A.), Faithful Men, 8V0...........c.ccseeceeseeees Alexander & y 
Tales of the Pandans, by a Wandering Cimmer: ri the gy aie 
Thomas, Mrs, N., Life of, cr 8vo .......... 


... (Stevens & Sons) 12/0 
wee. (S. Low & Co.) 31/6 
(Chatto & Windus) S1/é 
(Longmans) 5,0 
nteed (Wyman) 










mo...... (H. R. Stevens) 










cr 8vo (Harrison & Sons) 
.-(Alexander & Shepherd) 2/5 


Drinkwater (A. E.), Plays and Poems, er 8vo ...... (Griffith & Farran) Thomson (J.), Through Masai Land, 800 .....s.cccceseessesescseeesees (S. Low & Co.) 210 
Ebers (G.), Serapis: a Romance, Part 1, 12m0............00c008 (Triibver & Co.) ge (P. M.), Harrow School, &c., 8v0 ...... »(W. H. Allen) 15/0 
Farrar (J. M.), Mary Anderson, the Story of her Life, small 4to......(Bogue) 5/ Bi and s Hneid, Translated by J. W. Mackail, cr 8v0 ...(Macmillan) 7/6 
Fletcher of Madeley, by F. W. Macdonald, cr 8vo ..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 1 auters (A. J.), Flemish School of Painting, cr 8vo...... (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Gilbert (J.), Landscape in Art, 8V0...........-..scsssscscsessoessesescsenseresees (Murray) £ Vigram (S. R.), Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow, 8vo. sysseeees (Parker) 7/6 
Harris (W.), History of the Radical Party in Parliament (C. K. Paul & Co.) Young (A. W.), Pro-zomia Greca, CP 8V0 .......eeecce ee cseseecseees (Simpkin & Oo.) 2/¢ 


Heath (F. G.), Tree Gossip, cr 8vo 


Jaccoud (S.), The Curability & Treatment of Pulmonary Phthisis (Longman) 


Lees (H.), Allan Stuart, cr 8vo 
Leighton (Sir F.), Life and Work, by Mrs. Lang, 4to 
Levin (T. W.), Notes on Inductive Logic, 12mo ... 
Macdonald (G.), Unspoken Sermons, 2nd Series, c 
Manning (H. E.), Characteristics of, cr 8vo 
Mark Rutherfora’s Deliverance, cr 8vo .... 
Miller (F.), Glass Painting, er 8vo 


Monod (A.), Life and Letters, cr 8VO ........cseeceeseeeeeees 












Simpkin & Co.) 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAPO 2005005. pasenuendarsaseieaencessnees £1010 0; 


Narrow Column 
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Quarter-Column ‘0 
for every additional line (of eight 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the SrectaL ADVANTAGES obtainable 


WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 


Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 


£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 


Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 


made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 


9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact'ng so large a new business, 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


COMPLETED SCHEME 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Policies indisputable. 
to the Assured. The next division will be 





| cia dathuchad ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 


HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN .., «» HARVIE M. Farquuar, Es}. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.1. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ality. 


\ 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _... ove -.. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oso HS «ee —— 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIONS: 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


Joint 
Secretaries. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 





Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


pte UNION and NATIONAL 
kJ INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 








PARTNERSHIP POLICIES, 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
t) INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 
POLICIES UNDER “ MARRIED WOMEN’3 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Estab.ished 1824, 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPUSAL. 


EpiInsurGu—35 St. Andrew Square, 
Lonpon—3 King William Street, E.C. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... one #£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £950,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to thc 
Colon‘es, 

BIT LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac» 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on-demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mndie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
sitnations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, snd 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,”’ Royal Academy, &c. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 

“ HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM;” 

Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 
Just published, ‘* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE,” 


From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E:q. 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


(FREE) 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfulio, April, 
1871. 


“If pictcrial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional inflaence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of th» young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.””"—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 
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CORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ 
D ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 





Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, M.-P. 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 

Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
eat Sizhts by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


| & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





( OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





por MEATS. Also, 





FRss=NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[UBTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPBCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda}, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—J uroRS’ AwarD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


COCOA 








At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


it Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &¢.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holborn, London. 


MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises One dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons ; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen,or can be sent on approval. 

















CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuatnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHaIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE, 
FINANCIAL InFoRMATION, JUNE 1st, 1884:— 
Total Funds _... me ow ows ws nea wu ose ont 
Total Annual Income ... ies ia = eas ‘saa aa ‘. 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ead tae ee se 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every css, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage, 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCLUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


£3,148,166 

w. = £343,271 
ve £2,373,688 
£137,347 





KINAHAN’S ccsomewibddeae 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


| The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S’ 


om Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstcne; aid 22 Walbrook, City. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 





GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 











CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . an tien, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


PEARS SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘* Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Many copies of all the Best New Books are in circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library. Subscription, One Guinea per Annum 
and upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses 

| postage-free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 New 
Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street ; and 2 King Street, 
Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The LOOKING GLASS for the MIND. A Fac-simile Reprint 
from the Edition of 1792, with the Original Cuts by 
‘BEWICK, and an Introduction by CHARLES WELSH, 
bound in characteristic cloth and paper covers, with sprinkled 
edges, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


GOODY TWO-SHOES. 


A Reprint of the First Edition. 


Price 2s 6d; or in Dutch flowery and gilt cover, 
price 5s. 


With Introduction by CHARLES WELSH. 


The AUSTRAL: ASIAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. — Specially 
Compiled from the Writings of the Poets of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and 


New Zealand. By MYRA MARBRON. Small Ato, cloth, 
bevelled boards, price Five Shallings. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 
LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE NILE FROM DONGOLA TO 


KHARTUM. 
the War Office. 





| THE 


BUTTERFLY’S BALL SERIES. 


Reprints of Nos. 1 to 40f HARRIS'S CABINET. 
Price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, price 5s, 
With Introduction by CHARLES WELSH. 








Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of 


The Map commences just north of Dal, and includes Dongola, Korti, Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, 
Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with Gakdul and the Routes of 
the Desert. The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of the Map, and its connection 
with Lower Egypt, and a few Notes, together with Major Kitchener’s Report, are added in Letterpress. 
Price :—Folded Sheet, 2s 61, post free 
packed on roller, post free, 3s; Mounted, in cloth case, 5s, pest free, 5s 3d, 


Scale, 16 miles to one inch ; size, 22 x 28 inches. » 237; Unfolded, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I sequence of tai 
dealers making ecacaieek tem a pte EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT.-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Inyaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids, 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO 











SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first 89 mptoms of Cold, will at once arr st them; ar id even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often eure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot wate r, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chem 2s 91 a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Strect, New gate Street, London, E.C, 


COLDS 





eee 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By 


JAMES Grant. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester, 8 vols, 


The WITCH'S HEAD. By 4H. 


Riper HaaceGarp, Author of ‘* Dawn,” 


Bua! 
The CARDICS. By William 
GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of *‘ Gentianella,” &. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
Just published, in 1 yol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 43 6. 
HE FINE ARTS and AR TS of 
DESIGN: their Origin, Nature, and Influence, 
With an Essay on Recreation, Anc ient and Modern 
Public and vate. By Ww ILLIAM T. Ross, , 
“Tn a serie: essays on ‘ The Fine Arts, Re 
&ce.,’ which, for chastened dignity of style, 
of Sir A. Helps, he discusses the bearing of x 
architecture, &c., on national character.,....H 
mark that architecture is to building what ] 
isto language, is one of the many golden gra 
prove that there must have been good s« 
shepherd-lad whose scant e vulture developed in such a 
pleasing and helpful way.’’—Graphic, 
Wasgow: JAMES Mactrnose and ee <3. 
London : MAcMILLAN and | Co. 























Jus t published, price ‘Is. 
rpue COMMUNITY of PROPER’ ry: 
NATIONALIZATION of LAND. By I 
HurTcuHIson Stirring, LL.D. Edin, 
Edinburgh : OLIvER and Borp, London: Sm 
MARSHAL L and Co. 


IVISECTION.—A LIST of the 
LONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION SO TE TY’s 
PUBLICATIONS may be had FREE of the Secretary 
M. WALBROOK, Office, 180 a yn Roa, S.W., 
to whom, or to the Treas surer, DAWSON P ‘tig 
POT, Esq., Contributions in aid a the Anti-Viviseo. 
tion movement may be made payable. 
Bankers, Ti he London and Provincial Bank, Sussex 
Place, Que -en’s Gate. 

























XFORD MEMORIES. By the 
= of “Twenty Years i ~ the Church,” &e. 
(Rev. JAmrs Pycror?). This int edotal 


Series begins in LON DON SOCIE TY for f EBR 
and will continue throughout the year. One 
Monthly.—Office, 51 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
UR TIMBER 

SENT and FUTURE.— 
(price 4d; by ak 4hd; 
Subscription, 19s), Also, Design for the Decor: 
the Dome of St. Paul’s, by J. P. Seddon—Vie 
the Holborn Restaurant—Sutfolk Church R 
“Arab Art or Coptic?’ by R. Stuart Poole— 
Marylebone Church—Mr. Jas. Fergas on on the 
Westminster Hall Question- idents’ Column—"* A 
Lesson in Pers spective, ** &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprint 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, p 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ef 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 
East, S.W. 


UNVILL E'S OLD 
WHISKY is recommende 
fession in preference to I 
the largest stock of Whisky in tie. wor Id. 
in casks and cases for home use and expc 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE co. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, "Strand, 
London, W.C. poe 

LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 
injure Health or Skin, It pree 
verts Baldne sss and the Hair Turning Grey; Cle 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, W hisker 
Moustaches to gro W3 
forms the basis of a } ) 
by all Chemists and Perfumers s, 3s 6d, 63, au 1 ‘Ls. 
22 Wellingto on Stre st, Strand, London, WwW. Cc. 


JOLLS IW AY’S OINTMENT 
PILLS. — Fr IALE COMPLAINTS. — O 
f devolve much ¢ rd 
x for their daugh 

| thong zr htle ssly 


SUPP LIES 8, 


e the BUILDE 
A 






















IRISH 









































especially = aidec 
happiest ef i 
the due } form 
its , y 


sulting ar 
grand remedy ior ~ 
fail, never weake 

about the desired odin ult. 
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New Volume commenced with January Part. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.””—Cowper. 


THE 


(Enlarged to 72 Imperial 8vo. pages Monthly.) 
FEBRUARY PART, Now READY, CONTAINS :— 
The continuation of the New Serial Story, 
A LOST SON. By Mary LinsxItt, Author of “ Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea,” &e. 
xoTes from the NORTH-WEST. By Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. Illustrated. 
The HEALTH and LONGEVITY of the JEWS. By P. Kirkpatrick Picarp, 


M.D. a 
PETROLEUM : its SOURCES and DISTRIBUTION. ; 
BERLIN and the BERLINERS, With numerous Illustrations. : 
EDUCATION by MACHINERY. By Eric Rosertson, M.A. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. zs 
RATIONAL FKEDING. By A. WyNTER BLYTH. 
MUSICAL COMPOSERS at WORK. By James Mason. 
STRANGE STORIES RETOLD in the FIRELIGHT.—The Story of Eugene 
Aram. By E. Paxton Hoop. 
CLIFF CASTLES. By S. R. Pattison, F.G.S. _ 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. With Portrait. 
The DWELLINGS of the LABOURING CLASSES. 
The SURRENDER of NAPOLEON I, An Unpublished Letter. 
A VALENTINE. 
7ARIETIES. 
—_ Frontispiece—'f DADDIE’S COME HOME.” _ 
THE LEISURE HOUR PRIZE COMPHTITIONS. 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, MUSICAL. 
See announcement in February Part. 





Sabbath Reading for Every Member of the Family. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


FEBRUARY PART CONTAINS :— 

ENID’S SILVER BOND. By Agnes Giserne, Author of “Gwendoline,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Tarrant. 

The HYMNS we SING: their Place in Christian Story. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Truce of God.” 

The JEWS in CENTRAL ASIA,—I!. By the Rev. Dr. Lanspetz, Author of 
“Through Siberia.” 

The GREAT REST-GIVER. By the Author of “The Culture of Pleasure,” 
The Crosses of Life—Sudden Dang er—Waste of Time—Oppressive Labour— 
Depression. 

WYCLIFFE’S FOLLOWERS.—II. By Jounn Sroveuton, D.D. With Illustra- 
tions by Lessing. 

WAIFS and STRAYS. From the Painting by Joseph Clarke, 

A MINISTRY to the HOMELESS. By Bensamin CLARKE. 

ASUNDAY with the FINLANDERS. By Ricnarp HEATH. 

BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA. By Ricuarp Wittox, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. 

A HOSPITAL SKETCH.—LOVEST THOU ME ? 

The MAMMON of UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, 

A TRANSFORMED ISLAND. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Git, B.A. 

LORD LYNDHURST and his MOTHER, With Engraving. 

The STAR of LOVE. Talks upon Texts, 

IDLE WORDS. A Story for the Young. By Sypnry Grey. 

The ROUND ROBIN. A Story Founded on Fact, By the Author of “ The Doctor's 
Experiment.” 

SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. Things New and Old, 

The RELIGIOUS RECORD of the MONTH. 

With an Illuminated Frontispiece. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
C IAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 


Prison LITERATURE. CANINE AFFECTION IN CEYLON. 
My Exrraorpinary Frienp, | A New EXPLosive. 
Some Inpian HERBS AND POISONS. |To AN ENGLISH GIRL. 
CLoup AND StNSHINE IN LANcAsHIRE.|! Alexander Anderson. 
VICTUALS 1% SCOTLAND IN THE OLDEN | THE STORY OF THE CHANCERY FUNDS. 











Poem by 








TIMEs, | THE QUANDONG’S SECRET. 
FINISH, } ODDITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE IN THE 
Hom: Nursina—V. By a Lady. Rocky Movuntarns. 
Ccuriors Epi | Somme Stace-TRADEs, 





Tae Manuracture OF Parer From | My IrtsH CORRESPONDENTS. 
Woop, | THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS 

OvtsipE Lonpon. By Richard Jefferies. | Orn on TrousLED WATERS. 

THE Buriep Cities. | Herm. 

Knowrcrorr. A Cumberland Idyl, | OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


To THE Pont. | POETICAL PIECES, 
First Instalment of a New Novel. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
sy Mrs, Ouipmant. Chapters I.-Y. 
Price 8d. 
W. and R. Cuamerrrs, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of “ The Violin Player,’ “ Life of Georges 8: 
> Da 














a 


2 vols. crown 

















are fine things in Miss Th 
¢ racter with striking indivi 
which are unquestionably clever.””—A 


The CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By 
HerMANN Scomip, Translated by DoroTHEA Rozverts. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
2] {Just veady. 

.... Translation is seldom accomplished 

ffort.’”—Daily News. 

for the clever way in which sbe has ful- 


tory......Miss Thomas has drawn her 
und there’are many parts of her story 









** Full of fresh and uncommon interest 
with so much success a i 
“Great praise is due to the transi: 
filled her very difficult task.”— Whit 










London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
READING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each, 
© A S E § for BT 
Price 2s 6d each, 


“May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ey, ” : 





Zw pPiR € 


LEISURE HOUR. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. JOSEPH THOMSON’S RECENT AFRICAN 
EXPLORATIONS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol. demy Svo, with 2 Maps and 
numerous Full-Page and smaller Woodcut Illustrations, price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND. 


A JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION AMONG THE SNOWCLAD VOLCANIC 
MOUNTAINS ANDSTRANGE TRIBES OF EASTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Soc'ety’s Expedition to Mount 
Kenia and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884, 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 
Leader of the Expedition, Author of ‘‘ To the Central African Lakes and Back.’”” 
From the TIMES, January 20th, 

** Tt would indeed be difficult to find another man who could have gone through 
what Mr. Thomson has done, and have come out of it alive and with stainless 
handa...... The present volume is marked by all the best qualities of its prede- 
cessors......Certainly, so far as novelty is concerned, we have had nothing from 
Africa to compare with the present volume since the publication of Mr. Stanley’s 
‘Through the Dark Continent.’ Mr. Thomson has been able to open up and shed 
broad daylight on a region previously absolutely unknown...... Mr. Thomson’s 
hunting exploits, which he tells so well, are sure in themselves to attract readers 
to his book as well as mighty hunters to Masai Land...... Altogether he has done 
a solid piece of work of unusual scientific value.’’ 


~ TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ PROPER PRIDE” and “ PRETTY 


MISS NEVILLE,” 
SOME ONE ELSE. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “WHO is SYLVIA?” 


“ KINGSBROOKE,” &e. 
A RUS TIC MATI  D. 


By A. PRICE, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d, 








The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, has for its Leading Article, a Contribution 
by Mr. HENRY W. LUCY, entitled 


HATFIELD HOUSE AND THE MARQUIS 
OF SALISBURY. 


With 10 Mlustrations. 
London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 

188 FLEET SIrREET, E.C. 











THE CHURCH § STATE QUESTIONS. 
The ADVANTAGES of an ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH. A Paper read by the Rivht Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON at 
the Church Congress, Carlisle, October 3rd, 1884. Price 14.—A Paper read 
hy the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, at the Church 
Congress, October 3rd, 1884. Price 1d. 


The EVILS of DISESTABLISHMENT. A 


Paper read by P. P. PENNANT, Esq., at the Meeting of the St. Asaph 
Diocesan Conference, at Mold, on October 22nd, 1834. Price 1d. 


The ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech of 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commons, May 
16th, 1873, on Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church. Sixth Edition, Price 1d. 


The CHURCH in WALES. ASpeech by the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commons, on 
he Resolution of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Watkin Williams, In paper cover, 
price 3d; or 10s per 100 for distribution. 


A SPEECH delivered in the House of 
Commons, on Tuesday, May 9th, 1871, by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, M.P. 
for Richmond (now Lord SELBORNE), in opposition to Mr. Miall’s Motion 
for the Disestablishment of the National Churches of Great Britain. Tenth 
Thousand, Price 1d, 


Speech of the Right Hon. GEORGE CUBITT, M.P. for West Surrey, 
delivered in the House of Commons, on July 2nd, 1872, on the Debate on Mr. 
Miall’s Motion for a Royal Commission to inquire into the Revenues of the 
Church of England, With Notes and Appendices. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Price 6d. 


NATIONAL RELIGION and the CHURCH 


in WALES. An Address delivered by the late Dean of BANGOR, at the 
Guild Hall, Carnarvon, on Thursday, December 20th, 1885. Price ld; or 63 


per 100 for distribution. 
LETTERS to LIBERATIONISTS. By 
a Church 


CLericus (Rev. Canon Bevay). Price 3d. 
Catechism, By J. Coxe Fowter, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Swansea. 


DISESTABLISHMENT: 
Price ld, 


The PRIMATE and CHURCH DEFENCE. 


Speech of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY at the Annual Meeting of the 
Church Defence Institution, on Monday, July 9th, 1883, Price 1d. 


OUR DUTY in DANGER. Speech of the 


Rev. Canon HOLE, of Caunton Manor, Newark, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Church Defence Institution, on Monday, July 9th, 1883. Price ld, 
A Specimen Packet of Leaflets sent free on application. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ MAGAZINES AND BOOKS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN’S New Three- Volume Story is begun in“ GOOD WORDS ” 
for January (the First of a New Volume), along with a New Story by 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon’s Rock,” and Contributions 
by the Duke of ARGYLL, the Bishop of ROCHESTER, the Author of “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” §e. 





SIXPENCH MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Dr. Donald Macleod. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
A NEW ENGLAND WINTER. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
| HERE or THERE. By Henry Burton. 
The CAVES and ROCKS of SERK. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. 
Serial Story. By James Parn. 


The LONE HOUSE. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, Founder of By CHARLES GRINDROD. 


People’s Bunks. By Joun Rar, The NEW MANAGER. 
NAME CHOOSING. By Epwarp WHITAKER. | Serial Story. By KarHerine SAUNDERS. 


TETHERED. By Aveusta WEBSTER. | UNDERa THORN TREE. By H. E. Warina. 
HOW I CLIMBED the HIMALAYAS. | TELPHER AGE. By Prof. FLEEMING JENKIN. 


By W. W. Granam. | SUNDAY READINGS 
CHRISTIANITY and SECULARISM. By J. Marsuai Lana, D. D, 
By F. W. Forp. ' &e., &. 


And Twenty Illustrations by J. Watson Nicol, J. Guthrie, Whymper, &e. 








NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


WHAT SET HIM RIGHT, with other Chapters to Help. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53. 
SECOND THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON: and other Studies of the Life 
after Death. By E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Large post Svo, 7s 6d. 
“Calm, iearned, thorongh—its judicial tone, its reverential spirit, and its thoughtful originality make it a 
most welcome summ: ary of the discussion.”—Archdeacon Farrar in the Contemporary Review, 


THIRD THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. By W. C. Magee, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“We may say at once that our expectations have been fully realised.”—Churck Quarterly Review. 
“A volume that answers to its title. It contains ‘the Gospel’ and it preaches it to ‘the Age.’’”’—Record. 
FOURTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. Thorold, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 53. 
ConTENTS :—Marriage—Ilness—Letter-Writing—Friends—Money—The Loss of Frien1s. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
| A VISIT to MILDMAY. By W. C. Preston, 
| LENDING BLANKETS and BOOTS. 


LOVE’S HARVEST. 
Serial Story. By B. L. Farsron. 
The WORLD’S PURIFIERS. | By BensJAMIN CLARKE, 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop. | The POWERS THAT BE. 
The EXAMPLE of the SAINTS. | ____ By Mra. F.G. Pasrerers.. 
By Archdeicon Farrar, D.D. | OU R DARLINGS’ SLEEP. 
ROR W TT he BLIND By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
~~. eee “POOR MISS CAROLINA.” 
te cre Story for the Little Ones. By L. T. Meape. 
An OLD MAN’S VIEWS of SOME YOUNG | The GOOD SHEPHERD.—Children’s Sunday 


MEN’S WAYS. By Fpwarp Garretr. Part I. | Evenings. By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 
HER TWO SONS. OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 
A New Story. By Mrs. Cuas, GARNETT. &e., &c. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY (the First of a New Volume), with the Opening Chapters of Mr. 


B.L. FARJEON’S New Serial Story, and Contributions by Hesba Stretton, 
Areideacon Farrar, George MacDonald, R. Stuart Poole, Mark Guy Pearse, 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, and others. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


The ELECTORAL FUTURE. 
By Epwarp.- R, RUSSELL. 





DUBLIN CASTLE. 
By Justin McCarrnuy, M.P. s 
CATHOLICISM and APOLOGETICS. M. SARDOU’S “ THEODORA.” 
By Principal FarrBairn. By James Bryce, M.P. 
The CROFTER PROBLEM. By Joun Rar. _CONTEMPORARYLIFE and THOU GHT in 
The POETRY of TENNYSON. | SEALY. By G. Boarrerts. 
By the Hon. Ropen Noet. CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
The INDEBTEDNESS of the LANDED I. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 
GENTRY. By ArTavn ARNoxp, M.P. By Professor DrivrR. 
AUTOMATIC WRITING II. ayer ny a eae 


vy Professor SETH, 
By Freperic W. H. Myers. III. GEN ERAL LITERATURE, 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Ready this day, at all Newsagents’ ana 
; price One Shilling, nd Bookstalle, 


PHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR Fesrvary, 1885, 
A GIRTON Girt. By Mrs. A. Edwardes. 
Gounop. 
JoHN WILSON CrokKER. 
A Sone or Barrie. By W. Hi. Pollock. 
A Crimean Snowstorm. By Clive Phillipps Wolley.. 
A WEEK WITH GEORGE Etror, 
A Peritous Secret. By Charles Reade. (Continued.) 


In THE Norwecian Movuntarns. By Oscar Frederik 
King of Sweden and Norway. 


A Quest For A Heart. 

Law anp Lawyers. By Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 

A Literary Giass-MAKER, 

Mitre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Continued,) 


RIcuar D Bextiry and Son, New Burlington Street, 


(Continned,) 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 20, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 
CONTENTS, 

Rainbow Gotp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
I.—How Hercule Asmodée Bonaventure enlisted 
Job Round. Chaps. 4.-6. 

Experts 1n Hanpwritina. 

Tue DatsycLirreE Mystery. Illustrated by M, 
Fitzgerald. 

Dr Banana. 

Tue TALK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 
31. The Messenger of Disgr: sce. —Chap. 32. The 
Feet of Clay.—Chap. 33. Breaking it.—Cha ap. 34, 
A Comforter.—Chap. 35. Farewell. W ith Ilustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. 

London : Smitu, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


: hoe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
317, is published THIS DAY, 
ContTENTS, 

1. DEAN MANSEL, 
Tue Lonpon Livery CoMPANIES. 
Froupr’s LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
THE HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR LANDLORDS. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS AGE, 
THE Conao. 
Tue Navy AND THE EmpPrIre. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
THE IsoLaTION OF ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ain EXPOSITORY MAG — 
Price One Shilling, Month] 

TINHE MONTHLY INTE RPRETER. 

, Edited by Rev. J. 8. EXELL, M.A., Vicar of 

Dartmouth. 

CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Some RrEcentT CHEC AND REVERSES SUSTAINED BY 
MopeRN UNBELIEF, By Alexander Mair, D.D. 
Tu CONTINUITY OF THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By 

George Matheson, D.D. 

Tur GROUNDWORK OF THE ApocaLypse.—II. By 
Rev. Prebendary Gibson, M.A. 

Law, Lizerty, AND Exprepiency. By Rev. George 
G, Findlay, B.A, 

STUDIES IN THE Minor Propnets.- Jorn. The 
Day of the Lord. By Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and TT. Crark, 38 George Street, 

London: KEGAN PauL, TreNncu, and Co. 


_— JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 187, for FEBRUARY. 

1. OccasionaL Nores:-—Congress of French Pro- 
fessors; Teaching University for London; The 
Wire Men of Gotham; London School Board 
Scholarships, Xe. 

2. THE KINDERGARTEN AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
By Miss Shirretf. 

3. Tue INTELLECTUAL Factor 1n Moran Epucarion. 
By Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. 

4, CHARLES Bray, PHILOSOPHER AND EDUCATIONIST. 
By William Jolly. H.M.L.S, 

5. RESERVE: a Sus-Epiror’s Story. 

6. VARIATION AND CORRELATION OF THE MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL QUALITIES OF CHILDREN. By Charles 
Roberts, F.R.C.8. 

7. CORRESPONDENCE :—Over-pressure in Girls’ Schools ; 
Home-boarders and House-boarders, by H. Ice 
Warner; New University for London; Public 
School Latin Primer; Public School Gymn: astic 
Competition, by Dr. Kynas‘on; Scotch Board 
School:, by Mrs. Boole; Geography Teachers, 
by J. H, Young; the Mistress-ship of Girton 
College, &e. 

8. Reviews :—Studies, L'terary and Historical, in the 

Odes of Horace, by A. W. Verrall; The Oecono- 

niicus of Xe nophon, } by Dr. Holden ; Ge ograpbical 

Readers, &e. 

9, TRANSLATION Prize COMPETITION. 
Price 6d, per post 74d. 

Offices : 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Jzust published, price ls ; by post, 1s i300 
hs VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1885, 


Manchester: J. E. Corntsu; London: MACMILLAN 
AND Co. 





Just published, crown 1 Sy 04] price 2s 6d, boards. 
INNERS' and DISHES. ) 
Wanperer, Author of “Across Country,” 

“Fair Diana,’ &c. 

London; SIMPKIN, MarsHALt and Co., 4 Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 


ANNING (CARDINAL), CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS of, 

Edited by W. 8S. Litty. I., POLITICAL; I1., 

PHILOSOPHICAL ;_ III., RELIGIOUS. 8yo, 

pp. 530, 6s. 

Burns and Oarrs, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, 1885, No. DCCCXXXII, Price 


2s 64. 
ene ConTENTS. 


Tur Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELror. 

Tur NILE EXPEDITION: from Gemai to Korti in a 
Whaler. 

Tur Waters OF HercuLes.—Part VII. 

On Some OF SHARESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS, 

VIII.— Beatrice. 

Lire 1x A Drvuse Vitiace.—Part II. 

Prain Frances Mowsray. 

A Brack YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL FAILURES. 
Witu1am Biackwoop anv Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY Y REV TEW, ‘for 
FEBRUARY. Edited by T. H.S, ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 
—_ ee OF THE NEw VOTERS :— 
By Henry Broadhurst, M.P. 
2 By a Trades Union Official. 
3. By Alfred Simmons. 
Tur UrPeR ENGADINE IN WINTER. By Professor J. 
F. Mair. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tur AMERICAN AUDIENCE. By Henry Irving. 
REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION :— 
], THE CRUSADE FOR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
Trion. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. 
2. THE Comixa STEPS IN REPRESENTATION. By 
Thomas Hare. 
A Pious LEGEND ExamiInepD. By H. D. Traill, 
Ingas anouT InpIA. IV.—THE Native States, By 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
ScIENTIFIC versus BucoLic VIVISECTION. By James 
Cotter Morison. 
Tur NAVY PARALYSED By Paper. By Thomas Gibson 
Bowles. 
JaNE AUSTEN AT Home. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Home AND ForeEIGNn AFFAIRS, 
Caspase AND Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for FEBRUARY, 1885, 2s 6d. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, 3 

A Worp MorE aBour America. By Matthew Arnold. 

RerorM OF THE House or Lorps. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Pembroke. 

Tue Deties oF Dramatic Critics. By W. Archer. 

ABOLITION OF PROPRIETARY MapnovsES. By Dr. 
Bucknill. 

State AID TO EmiGrants. By J. H. Tuke. 

Witt Russia Conquer Inp1a? (Conclnuded.) By 
A. Vambéry, 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—OBJECTIONS AND 
Answers. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P.; 
Leonard Courtney, M.P.; A!bert Grey, M.P.; and 
John Westlake, Q C. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST ON THE CoLouR Question, By 
James W. Furrell. 

DEMOCRACY AND ENGLAND. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Norton. 

IRRIGATION IN Eoyrt. By Colonel C.C. Scott-Mon- 
crietf. 

Private Britt LEGISLATION. 
Sellar, M.P. 

SocrALISM AND RENT APPROPRIATION: A DIALOGUE. 
By Henry George and H. M. Hyndman, 

London : I KEGAN Pac, TRENCH, and Co. 
FEBRUARY. 2s 6d, 


é ae 
CONTENTS. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CONSERVATIVE Party. By SirC. 

Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, 

THE Two Roaps: AN AFTER-DINNER ARGUMENT. By 

Thomas Tantivy. 

GaInsporovucH. Py Walter Armstrong. 
Our NaTIonaL Furure. By George Baden-Powell, 

O.M.G, 

STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 
HapRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL. 

Carnarvon. 

Tory Prime MINISTERS. III, Mr. Cannina. By T. 
. Keppen, 
Two Dramatic CRITICISMS :— 

1, Voice AND EMOTION : WITH REFERENCR TO THE 
“JuLIET” OF Miss Mary ANDERSON. By G.E, 
Humphreys. 

2. OPHELIA’S Mapyess. By Gilbert Venables. 

Cavcus AND Camorra. By T. A. Trollo ype. 

A REPLY To A Woman’s Pr bit3 3y a Man, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By Alexander Craig 





NAT IONAL REVIEW. 


3y Perey Greg. 
By the Earl of 





Now ready for FEBRUARY, price 1s, post free. 
T H E E X, ros i te 


NEW SERIES. 
CONTENTS. 

THE First Love anv Hope 1n Turssaronica. By 
Prof. F. Godet, D.D. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO CHRISTIANITY. II. 
By Prof. Henry Drummend. 

Tue AIM, ImporTANCE, DIFFICULTIES AND BEST 
MetHop OF SYSTEMATIC TuroLogy. By J. Agar 
Beet. 

JOSEPH AND Mary. By Alex. Whyte, D.D. 

THE EPIstLE TO THE COLOSSIANS.—2. THE PRELUDE, 
By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

THE PROLEGOMENA TO TISCHENDORF’S New TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D. 

Recent ENGLisu LITERATURE ON THE New TESrTa- 
MENT. By Mareus Dods, D.D. 

Brevis, By Dr. Marcus Dodds, the Editor, &e. 

Third Edition for January, commencing the New 

Series, 
ae HoppER AND SrovGuTon, 27 Paternoster 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “' VALENTINA.” 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


G EBRBAL D. 

By Exranor C. Price, Author of ‘ Valentina,” 
“ Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival,” ‘‘ The Foreigners,” &e. 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. To be ready 
immediately, 3 vols. crown Svo; at all Libraries. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 
By HALL CAINE. 

“ Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘Shadow of a Crime’ turns on 
that remarkable piece of criminal law, the peine Sorte 
et dure, The scene is Cumberland, and the story in- 
troduces some eerie Cumbrian folk-lore.”— Athens eum. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES. 
To be ready immediately, complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

UN o LE JACK, &c. 

WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ oe Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. | 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
MISS CADOGN A. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “‘ Garth,” &. |Just ready. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, ec. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Jos pseph’s Coat.” [ Immediately. 











2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s; and at all Libraries. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

**One great merit of Trowbridge’s stories is their 
unfailing dramatic fusion and flow. His characters 
are all vitally conceived, and hence his page is 
essentially dramatie—full of action and the throb of 
real life.”’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


The LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hory. 3 vols., at all Libraries, 

“A very charming book, full of sympathy and 
tenderness. The subordinate characters are all 
admirably drawn, and Mrs. Hoey’s clear, vigorous 
style, with its sound, wholesome English, and its con- 
stantly shown appreciation of Dickens, is as attractive 
as ever.” —World. 


ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. By W. Clark 
RvsseEtu, Author of “ Round the Galley Fire,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘This is one of Mr. Russell’s charming collections 
of sea stories, which are the delight of boys, who 
never tire of hearing about English tars and their 
doings. Mr. Russell is in the front rank as a nautical 
story-writer, and he is never better than in such short 
sketches as those which compose this volume.’’— 
Graphic. 

STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen. 
With a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier, 
Crown $vo, cloch extra, 6s. 

*« Almost all the stories are good, coming nearer to 
the weird power of Poe than any that we remember 
to have seen.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. 
By Frep Borie. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“There are few books published this year which 
afford brighter and more pleasant reading. Mr. Boyle 
has collected a large fund of anecdote and remin- 
iscence, and his stories are to!d with a fresbnes; and 
verve which leave nothing to be desired.’’—Standard, 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter 
3ESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“It is questionable whether, at this moment, there 
is another writer in the English world of fiction who 
could produce suc th a story. The writing of it from 
beginning to end is exquisite.’’—Scotsman, 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. 
At all Libraries. 

“This story marks the advent of a new writer of 
remarkable ability...... A work which has a deeper and 
more enduring value than any novel which has issned 
from the press for a long time. "— Bradford Observer 
The e WEARING ‘of the GREEN. By 

BasIL. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

* A bright and ps athetic novel, with good characters 

and a lively style.”’—Atheneum, 


On a MEXICAN MUSTANG through 
“TEXAS. By ALYxXanpeER E. Sweetand J. Akmoy 
Knox. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 265 [lustra- 
tions, 7s 6d. 

** It certainly succeeds in making one laugh without 
intermission.’”’—Pall Ma!| Gazette, 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE: a Novel. 
By Ovurpa. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

‘Terribly true as well as strikingly powerful.”’— 

St. James’s Gazette. 








The ADVENTURES of HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN. By Mark Twaryn. With 174 
Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d, 

“* Huckleberry Finn’ is such a book as Mark Twain 
only could have written...... There are few (we should 
hope) who, once they take it up, will not delight in it. 
The adventures are of the mest surprising and 
delightful kind imaginable ..... The book is Mark Twain 
at his best......Jim and Huckleberry are real cre: ations, 
and the worthy peers of the illustrious Tom Sawyer 
_ Athenz cum. 





Also now ) ready, uniform, crown 8:0, ‘cloth extra, 
7s 6d each. 


ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCENTS 
caries Fy Twain. With 200 Illustra- 


The GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain 


and CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. With 212 Illus- 
trations by F. Coppin. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


By FRANCES HAYS, 
Crown 8Svo, cloth extra, 5s, 


“A valuable contribution to literature in the shape 
of a biographical dictionary of four hundred and 
thirty of our notable lady contemporaries. The work 
is just what is needed—hare facts, without fulsome 
praise.’—Warrington Guardian. 

“The author has shown considerable spithee for 
the preparation of such a work. The biographies 
are carefully done, and undoubtedly the volume will 
have a good deal of usefulness for those who wish to 
refer to such a book. It is in all res spects well got 
up.” —Scotsman. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and 
HIS WIFE. By Jvuvian Hawrnorne. With Six 
Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

“The near relation of a great man has, in the 
natural order of things, a closer acquaintance, 
not merely with his life, but with the personal 
moods which mould h's life, than any outsider can 
possibly gain. When that relative is further blessed 
with a rare ability of his own, is master of a brilliant 
style, and cin look back upon a record of distinguished 
licerary success, he may well appear to be almost the 
ideal biographer. It was this peculiar combination 
of conditions which made Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Lord 

Macaulay sucha delightful piece of work, and it is 

through the same subtle chemistry that Mr. Julian 

Hawthorne’s admirable biography become: such a 

fascinating and valuible possession.”"— Whitehall 

Review. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d ; paper cover, 2s. 


AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide to Middle and Old 
Age. By Dr. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., &e 

“Tt contains a great number of useful hints, rules, 
and suggestions ; describes the proper treatment for 
all the more common forms of disease; and in an 
appendix there are given numerous prescriptions, 
and also recipes for various dishes suitable for old 
people and invalids. “—Se otsman. 





PRACTICALADVICE to AMATEUR GARDENERS 
A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and 


GREENHOUSE. By George GLENNY. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, Is 6:1. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. z 
E. Taytor, F.G.S., F.L.S., &e. 

CONTENTS FOR Fesruary :—Graphic Microscopy : 
Toe of Mouse. With a Coloured Plate. —Gault Fossils 
at Folkestone. With 3 Illustrations.—Gossip on 
Current Topics.—Objects of Interest in the Pit 
District. With an Illustration.—Embryolozy of 
Botys Hyalinalis, With 10 Itlustrations.—Some New 
Diatomaccous Forms. With 3 Illustrations, — A 
Freezicg Microtome.—The Origin of Double Filo vers. 
—Note: on Hydrachnides.—Zoologieal Notes for 188. 
—The Four-Spined Sticklebie.—In Montibus Sancti- 
bus: John Ruskin, loquitur.—On Wasps.—Notes on 

sotany, Zoology, Geology, Microscopy, New Books, &c. 
4 monthly; or 5s per year, post free. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. 
Illustrated ky P, MacNas, 

ConTENTS FOR Fesrvary :—A Strange Voyage. By 
V. k Russell.—My First Murder. By Angelo J. 
Lewis.—Miss Cadogna. By Julian Hawthorne.—Folk- 
Lore for Sweethear By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
—A Modern Plato. By E. Gertrads Simpson.— Granny 
Moore's Mistake. By Charles Kruger.—Babylon: a 
Novel. By Cecil Power. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 

Contents FOR Fespruary :—The Unforeseen: a 
Novel. By Alice O’Hanlon.—Curiosities of Military 
Discipline. By J. A. Farrer.—Another Goethe Cor- 
respondence. By H. Schiitz Wilson.—Some Poet’s 
Horses. By Phil Robinson.—Through the Breach in 
the Balkan. By R. W. Graves.—A Romance of a 
Greek Statue, By J. Theodore Bent.—Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos. By Percy Fitzgerald.—Science 
Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S,—Table 
Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, 

















London : 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 
AS RELATED in HER LETTERS and JOURNALS. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 

3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. 


Printed from a New and Legible Type, in 20 vols., price £5. 


Coxtents.—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 2 vols.— 
SILAS MARNER—Tke LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol.—SCENES 
of CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols.—FELIX HOLT. 2 vols.—ROMOLA. 2 vols.— 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols—DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols.—The SPANISH 
GYPSY. 1 vol.—JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS 
of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. With 


Illustrations. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s 61.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 33 64.—FELIX HOLT, the 
RADICAL. 3s 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 3s,—SILAS MARNER. 2s 6d. 
—ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette, 7s 6d. 
—MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and LEAVES from a 
NOTE-BOOK. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George Eliot. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 53, 


JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and New. By George 
Exvior. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published. 


SYMPNEUMAT A; 
Or, SIGNS of HUMANITARY EVOLUTION. 
Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


WRITINGS BY THE WAY. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 93. 





TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UNSEEN: the 
Oren Door—OLp Lapy Mary. Crown 8yo, 23 6d. 

“©The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with 
its mingled realism and idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, 
its perfect simplicity, and its wild and eerie supernaturalism...... A marvellously 
beautiful and eerie story.”—Spectator. 

«Qld Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the 
supernatural of which Mrs, Oliphant has the secret,””—J1lustrated London News. 


“‘In the range of such literature there is, perhaps, no more thrilling story than 
that of ‘The Open Door.’ It is in the highest degree dramatic.”’—Scotsman. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, D.C.1., &c., 
Author of “A History of Seotland,’”’ “ The Scot Abroad,” &. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, roxburghe binding, 7s 61. 


This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections, and a 
copious Index. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. Being Various Notes, 
Record:, and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rey. FrepEericx 
GrorceE Ler, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83 6d, 

“We can cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashioned ghost 
stories to readers in general as amusing literature, and to the compilers of Christ- 
mas numbers in particular as an inexhaustible storehouse of first-rate blood- 
curdling apparitions, with no modern stuff and nonsense about them.’”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 1884. Re- 


printed from the Times. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letter 
from the West Highlands.” Crown 8yo. [Immediately. 


NAN, and other Stories. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
“The Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
Syo, 12s. 

“The writer has produced nothing so flawlessly satisfying in conception and 
craftsmanship as the seven stories contained in these volumes.’’—Manchester 

Examiner. 


The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the 


Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RarwHarr LEvos DE 
Beavrort. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO's 
NEW NOVELS— 


The YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, Miss WALLIS’, NEW NOVEL 
3 vols. crown 8vo. ij 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. 8. C. Wallis, Author of 
In Troubled Times. [This d 
“Tn issui rresieorde — pe ge ag a PREFACE, aeale 
n issuing this translation o iss Wallis’s second noy e 
that I am meeting the wishes of a large portion of the Tngtist Seating 
public. The cordial reception accorded to ‘In Troubled Times’ prtepa.. 
me to believe that this riper fruit of the young Dutch novelist’s genius: vill 
reccive a still greater welcome, During the five years that elapsed betwee 
the publication of the two novels, Miss Wallis unquestionably achieved ah 
greater mastery of her art. ‘Royal Favour’ is considerably shorter than 
its predecessor ; the style is terser and more energetic....,. The author con- 
tinues to employ the psychological method in preference to the pictorial 
Its chief purpose is to paint a man of noble aims and lofty aspirations, mis- 
understood by his fellow-men and misunderstanding them in turn, thirstine 
for love and recognition, and meeting with hatred and misconstruction, 
because he iar abstract Se for human sympathies on all 
occasions save one—that one misplaced affection ruining tl 5 is 
life.’—E. J. Invina. ; aleiiaieiiaainiines 
A NEW and REVISED (being the THIRD) EDITION of 
2. IN TROUBLED TIMES, by A. S. C. Wallis, in 1 

vol., price 6s, is now ready. It is virtually a fresh Translation, and is some. 
what abridged. 

“This work is to the sixteenth century history of Holland very much 
what ‘John Inglesant’ is to the same period in England”—Vanity Fair, 

“Tt earns for her without —— a distinct and honourable position 
amongst contemporary men and women of letters.”—Athenwumn. ; 

‘‘Every one must agree that this book is a remarkable literary phe. 
nomenon. It is modest, scber, cautious, refined, thoughtful, serious 
sensible.’—Pall Mall Gazette. jis 

“ This romance has great qualities. Like ‘Romola,’ it is a treatise on the 
philesophy and what the Germans call Kultur of the time with which it 
deals,”’—Academy. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *'TWO IFS.” 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 


. FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 


a (This day. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


. ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. 


‘“*Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in 
Roger North a country gentleman, with broader views and a larger mind 
than most of the species......She writes easily, and has a good memory—two 
very good points in a novelist.”—Whitehall Review. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


. AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL; or, Boers and Boers. 
By Mrs. Carry Hosson, Author of “The Fari in the Karoo.” [This day. 

In a two-column review (January 8th) the Manchester Examiner says :— 

“Her vivid sketches enable us to see the Boers as they are. Her chief 

object is to show that all Boers are not alike—that there are in fact, Boers 


and Boers.” 
NEW NOVEL by REDNA SCOTT. 
6. EDITH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Translated from the Dutch by Colonel MULLER. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


7. ANNA: the Professor's Daughter. By Marie Daal. 
TIME. A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, 


and Art. Medium 8vo, ls. 

PrincipaL CONTENTS OF Fresruary Numner:—Chas. W. Stubbs: “ Homes 
and Huts, a Plea for Legislation.”—Karl Blind: “ Dr. Schliemann’s Discovery at 
Tiryns.”—A. G. Bowie: “ Mr. Fawcett at the Post Olfice.’—A. Mary F. Robinson : 
“The Beguines and Weaving Brothers.” —M. Betham Edwards: “ A Rebuke amid 
Roses,”’—Audley Mackworth: ‘The Winter Exhibition of Old Masters.”—Wm. 
Sime: *‘ Cradle and Spade.”—J. Addington Symonds: “ Lieder Kreis,” IV.-V.— 
Critical Notices.—The Best Books of the Past Month: a Classified Bibliography. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 





oO 


aS 


aA 


[This day. 


PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI ON WAGES AND 
EARNINGS. 
Nearly ready, Syo. 


The WAGES and EARNINGS of the 
WORKING - CLASSES in 1883-4, By Professor 
LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., &c. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE BURGES PAPERS. 
This day, 8vo, 15s. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 
PAPERS of Sir JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1789.95. With Notices 
of his Life. Edited by JAMES HUTTON, Author of “ James 
and Philip Van Arteveld.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready. 
a) <lilay Tv 1 r 
The HISTORY of the RADICAL PARTY 
° 4 - ATT 
in PARLIAMENT. 
By WILLIAM HARRIS. Deny 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

The Publishers desire to call special attention to this Work, which traces the 
growth of Radical opinions in the English Parliament during the last hundred 
years, and the development of those principles of Government which have for 
their end the welfare and dignity of the whole community, and for their method 
the full enfranchisement of the people. It records the gradual formation of 2 

Radical Party and its work in the Legislature in improving the institutions of 
the country and increasing its prosperity ; and the services rendered through the 
Party to the nation by its most distinguished members, such as Fox, Burdett, 
Durham, Crawford, Hume, and Cobden. It contains accounts of the Parlia- 
mentary struggles over Reform, Retrenchment, Free Trade, National Education, 
and other great questions of Civil and Religions Liberty ; and considerations of 
the theories of Parliamentary Government, Political Progress, and the Evolu- 
tion of Parties. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS and C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SERIES of REMINISCENCES by the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 183, 


REMINISCENCES, 
CHIEFLY of TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev, THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A,, 
Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 


The STRANGE CAREER of the Chevalier 
D’EON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Br itain in 1763, By Capt: ain J. Bucnan TELFER, R.N., £.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 
3 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 
*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Kon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is treated from original M:S. and other 
unpublished Documents, and French Official Despatches. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 
BOARD. By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 1+ Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s. 


“The subject (of the Rivicra) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book 
we have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in informa- 
tion and suggestivenes s. It is a volume to be studied by all who are specially 
interested in the subject, and there are few readers who will not find in it much 
that is attractive.’—Illustrated London News, 


The ‘* KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and 


Ftiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and Forty full-annotated Games. By 
* Five of Clubs” (a. A. Proctor). Crown Syo, 53. 


FOURTH EDITION, with SUPPLEMENT. 


ADICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By Wittram L. R. Cates. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down 
to the end cf 188!. S8vo, 28s; cloth, 353, half-bouud Russia, The Supple- 
ment, 1881-1884, separately, price 23 6d. 


In the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for Lieutenant-Commander DE LONG and his Companions, followed 
by an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a proposed Method of 
reaching the North Pole. By Grorae W. MeLvitte, Chief Engineer, U.S.N 
Edited by Mriv1LLe Purities, With 4 Maps and 16 Illustr ations, Svo, lis. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


Ewatp, late Prof ssor Vd the University of Gottingen. Vol. VII.—‘* The 
Apostolic Age.’ ‘Translated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH, 
8vo, 21s. +e Vol s. ILL—VI. price £3 193. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education, y JAMES Sutty, M.A., Examiner 
for the Moral Feiences Tripos in the Uaneen sity of Cambri idge, Author of 
“Sensation and Intuition,” &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 
ATLAS. Edited by C. Co-necr, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Editor of “Epochs of Modern 
History.” 101 Maps and Plans (5 3 coloured), post 4to, 5s. 

“This Atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto available in England.’’— 

Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DYNAMICS, 


containing Applications to Thermodynamics, with numerous Examples. By 
3JENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philoso phy in the University of Dublin; and Francis A. 
TarLeTon, LL.D., Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity College, and Vice-President 
of the Royal Irish Academy. Crown 8yo, 10s 61. [Just published, 


LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the 


Rev. Sir Grorag W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d 

SOLON. POLYCRATES. ARISTEIDES. PAUSANIAS, 
PEISISTRATOS. | ARISTAGORAS, THEMISTOKLES. | GELON. 
KLEISTHENES. | MILTIADES, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The VEIL of ISIS: a Series of Essays on 


Idealism. By Tros. W. Wenn, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws,and Pnblic 
Orator in the University of Dublin, 8vo, 103 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


MADAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


crown 8yo, 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By 


JAMES Payn, Suet of “ By Proxy,” &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
boards ; 2s 6d, cloth [ MopEerN Nove .ist?’s Liprary, 





re 











3 vols. 


WORKS by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. New Edition, 12mo, 6s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second Series. 


Crown Syo, 7s 6). 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


p) " 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS: 
WuitTr Heatner: A NovEL, By William Black. Chapters V.-VIII. 
Wuist Cuat. by Richard A, Proe tor. 
An INcipent or Emrine. By H. Mallins, 
THE SEarcu Panty’s Finp, By . Arb uthnot Wilson. 
THE WHALE. By the Rev. J. G. Woot 
To Beatrice: THE SquirE’s Davaurer. By Miss Kendall. 
“SNow Buckina”’ in THE Rocky Mounrains. By Grevili ie Palmer. 
On THE Anrigut.y or Jests. By Brander Matthews. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 


BRETHERTON 


MISS 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


“Mrs. Ward has written a story especially distinguished for ease, purity, and 
ffectiveness of style. The incidents are delicately and yet powerfully treated, 
and nd the book is well worth reading.” — Academu. 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. ‘By Francis 


PaRrKMAN, Author of “Pioneers of France in the New World,” &. With 
Portraits and Maps, 2 vols, S8vo, 12s 6d each. 

** We need not add anything in commendation of the work as a whole, having 
already indicated our opinion with perfect clearness. It not only confirms the 
view we have previously expressed, that Mr. Parkman ranks among the best his- 
torical writers of his country, but justities the addition that his place i is alongside 
of the greatest bistorians whose works are English class —Atheneum. 


NEW BOOK by LADY BARKER. 


LETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author 


of ‘Station Life in New Zealand,” “A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa,” 

&e. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

“It cannot fail to please by the naiveté and freshness of its style. Moreover, 
to most readers in England who are unacquainted with the scenery of Western 
Australia, it will have an additional value becanse of its word-pictures of that 
distant colony.’ *— Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AT the GATE of the CONVENT, and other 


ee By AtFrep Avstin, Author of *‘ Soliloquies in Song,” “ Savonarola,” 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 


MENT: What are They? By Fpwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. ‘Second "Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 























The WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In Prose 


and Verse. Edited by Epmunp Gossr, Clark Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Fac-simile. In 
4 vols. Globe 8vo, 20s, 
“Every lover of English literature will welcone the works of Gray from the 
hands of an editor sv accomplished as Mr. Gosse. His competency for the task 
has been known f¢ oy some time to students of our po try.”’-- Ath eneum, 


A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S Wé RKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 


Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** This little volume is ¢ birthds ay book , an unique .. _It bears on every 
page the stamp of Kingslev’s genius, his fri ank-! earte red of wrong, and his 
wh ole-souled allegiance to truth and dut ye 


The B ISHOP of EXETER’S 3 BAMPTON LECTUR 88 t. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached bef fore the University of Oxford in the 
year 188% on the Foundation ‘of the late . John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By the Right Rev. tthe oto ‘Tosp Bisuor or EXETER. Demy 
Svo, 8s 6), 


























NEW BOOK by” AR CHB ISHOP TRENCH. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 


on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Ricuarp CHevevix 
Trencu, D.D. Cro ‘own 8yo0, 3 33 6d. 


The ANEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


E English by J. W. Macgait, Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


s 6d, 


The CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for 
Inezperienced Mothers. By Sorpn1a Jex Buake, M.D. 18mo, 1s. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


CICERO.—ACADEMICA. The Text Revised 


and Explained. By James S. Rerp, M.L., Fel'ow and Assistant Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College, University Lecturer in Roman History. Demy 
Svo, 15s. TRANSLATION by the Same, 8vo, 5s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. 


304 for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
gett OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Lire or GEORGE Exror. By John! Tue Ciry Compantes. 
Morley. VILLAGE Lirr in SouTH AFRICA. 
On an OLp SonG. By W.E. H. Lecky.| Lorp Tennyson's “ Becket.” 
A Canapian Houipay. By Frederick | A Mim.ionarre’s Cousin. Chaps. IV.-VI. 
Pollock. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


AP: HUGH CONWAY’S New Story now appearing in THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is 
dese) ‘ibed as— 
ly admirable creation.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

cess on eee differen t ‘ground from what Mr. Conway has tried 
} —Pall Mall t 

“The situations are strong , and characterised by great humorousness,”— 
Graphi 

- Vers well constructed, very entertaining. It does 
versatility.”—Jllustr« ted London News. 


PARANA enn SANA 


Profusely Illustrated. Price ‘SIXP ENCE ; te post, E SIGHTPENC E 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY 

1. “In the NUT TREE.” E en by O. La 
by Dewey Bates. Frontispiece. 

2. SHA KSPE _— SCOUN’ rR LY. (Concluded.) By Rose Kincs 
With nl it y Alfred Parsons. 

3. N AWOR tH C ASTLE. By M. Creicurox. With Illustrations 

> George Howard, 

4, The DRAMATIC OUTL COR. a neluded.) By H. A. Jones 
With Illustrations by Hugh T 

5. In a SOUTH iTALIAN TAYE! NA. By CuaArtrs GRANT. 

6. The GIRL at the G ATI _ (Cone luded.) By Witkre Coins. 

a. A ir eg "AI be Continued.) By Uveu Conway, 
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RNAI 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON, 
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CLASSICAL. , 
Aeschyli Agamemno. j, Banter, 
Davin §. MarGoLiouTH. &vo, 23 
Aristotle.—The Politics. Translated by 
J. E. 0. WeELLpon, M.A. Crown 8vo, 103 64. 
Babrius.* Edited, with Introductory 
Dissertations, Crit: cal Notes, Commentary, and 
\ Lexicon, «by W. G. Rutuerrorp, M.A, LL.D. 
Bvo, 123 6d. 
ieero—The Academica, The Text 
Explained by J.S. Reip, M.L. 8vo, 
By Same. 5s 6d. 
After the Edition of 
Translated by G. E. 


| Letters. 
* Aupent Warsos, M.A, 
JEANS, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Edited with Notes, 
by A. We VERRALL, MA. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
With a 
y J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. 


_ ~-Commentary 
ne Bed; Vol. Fad 10s 6a. 


Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Translated 
into English, after the Text of J. E. B. Mayor. By 
Prof. H. A. Strone and ALrx. Leeper, M.A, 33 6d. 

Herodotos. Books I. to IIL. The 
ANCIENT EMPIRES of the EAST. Edited by 
A. H Saycr, LL.D. &vo, 16s. 

Homer.—The Odyssey. Done into 
poet by Prof. 8. H. Burcuer, M.A., and A. 

G, M.A. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

Homer.—The Lliad. Translated by A. Lana, 
M.A., W. Lear, M.A., and E. Myers, M.A. 123 6d. 

Horace.—The Odes, Studies Literary 
and Historical in. By A. W. VERRALL. 8vo, 83 6d. 

Livy. Bks. XXI.to XXV. Translated by A. J. 
Cuourcn, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 7s 6d. 

The New Phrynichus; being a Kevised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phry- 
nichts, with Introduction and Commentary. By 

.G. RurwERForp, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 183. 

Pindar, a — Translated by ERNEST 
Myers, M A 

Plato. “vaiede. Edited by R. D. ArcurEr- 
Hinp. 8vo, 8s 61. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into 
Engli-h by J. Lu, Davies, M.A., and D, 
VAUGHAN, M.A. 4s 6d, 

™ Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 7 
H#DO of PLATO. Translated by F. J. 
cme. 4s 6d. 

Sallust._ The Conspiracy of Catiline 
and the JUGURTHINE WAR. Translated, with 
Introduction, &c., by A. W. PoLttarp, B.A. _ 6s. 

Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited by Prof. 
G. O. Horsrooxs. 8vo, 16s. 

Tacitus.—Complete Works. Translated 
by A. J. Cuurcn, M.A.,and W. J. BRoODRIBB, | M.A. 

The HISTORY, 8vo, 63.—The ANNALS, 7s 6d. 
—The AGRICOLA and er eh with the 
DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4s 6d, 

Virgil._The Zineid. Translated by J. W. 
Macxaltt, M.A. yg 8vo, 7s 6d. 

By Prof. R. JEBB, M.A., LL.D. 

The Attic - as at from Antiphon to 
ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Selections from the Attic Orators, 
ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISO- 
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